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DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
“OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM THOMAS LEWIS. 





Much expectation is in general excited by Theatrical Bio- 
graphy, but is rarely gratified. The life of an actor is spent, 
for the most part, in roving about from town to town, apd from 
village to village, amongst people too unimportant to excite.our 
interest ; and all his adventures are confined to the green-room 
of a barn. He who cam derive interest from such modes of 
existence, may draw oil from ‘ flint, and the expectation is nearly 
as rational. 

On the present occasion we are ‘spared the unpleasant task of 
travelling over a ground so barren, a3 almost all that is known 
of Mr. Lewis is to be found in the Monthly Mirror; it there- 
fore only remains for us to collect the scattered pieces of infor- 
mation, and bring them Te so as to form a. connected 
whole. ‘ 

€. 6. | 

“It is generally thought that Mr. Lewis was of Irish extraction, | 
but it is a mistaken supposition; be was born at Ormskirk, in 
Lancashire, and his ancestos$ were ali Welch ;—his grandfather 
was rector of Traghaire in Glamorganshire, for the space of 
thirty years ;—his father was one of eight sons, and served his 
time to a linen-draper on Tower-hill ;' but, disliking the business 
which his friends had selected for him, he no sooner found 
himself at liberty to follow his own choice, than he embraced 
the profession of an actor, and was joint manager of a com- 
pany of comedians in Ireland, with the late Mr. Love, of Drury- 
lane theatre: a gentleman who had himself sacrificed other 
pursuits to his inclination for the drama. 
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“The subject of this sketch was, at five years old, left an 
orphan, and the stage was his sole inheritance. At a very early 
period of life, he deveted his thoughts to a profession, from 
which he was to derive his support. He neglected no oppor- 
tunity that promised to favour his improvement, and such was 
his extrao:dinary proficiency, that, “* even in his boyish days,” 
he held the rank of a veteran on the Irish stage, both iy 
tragedy and comedy. His figure, voice, and deportment were 
naturally best adapted to the latter; yet, such was the ardour 
and feeling with which he embraced every thing, passionate or 
pathetic, that he was allowed to precede many performers who 
had the advantage of him in professional experience, and 
weight of person. Indeed, it- was sometimes objected to him 
that his declamation was too vehemently impass.oned, to be 
oratorical ;—but his young enthusiasm would not suffer him to 
listen to the cold monitions of criticism; and we know not 
whether it is altogether prudent to seek to repress the energy 
of an actor, who resigns himself to the impulse of nature, 
Operating upon the susceptible feelings of youth. 

“At the age of twenty, Mr. Lewis was the favourite actor in 
Dublin: he was, for, some time, the hero of Capel-street 
theatre; and when the West Indian was first produced in 
Ireland, his Belcour was considered as the most finished spe. 
cimen of elegant comedy that had ever been witnessed in that 
kingdom. The celébrated Mossop was the Belcour of the 
opposite play-louse, but so marked and decisive was the pre- 
ference given to Mr. Lewis in that character, that while Crow- 
street theatre was nearly deserted, that of Capel-street over- 
flowed at every representation of Mr. Cumberland’s play. 

_ “ Mr. Lewis left Dublin in September, 1773, and in the month 
~following made his appearance at Covent-Garden theatre, in the 
part just mentioned. His reception was, in the highest degree, 
flattering; his second character was Posthumus, in Shak- 
speare’s Cymbeline, his animated representation of which con- 
‘firmed him an actor of the first merit and consequence. 
His after success is sufficiently known to the public; 
and we may venture to assert, that while no performer on 
the stage more amply deserved the favour of the town,- no 
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one entertained a more fervent or a more grateful sense of its 
approbation. 

“ For sixteen years Mr. Lewis was the director of Covent- 
garden theatre, under Mr. Harris, the proprietor. The length 
of the period will suggest the best and most honourable eulo- 
gium on his conduct in that arduous situation. The acting 
manager of a theatre, like a minister of state, must always be 
prepared for opposition. Whatever may be his fidelity to his 
principal, or whatever his regard for the interests of the com- 
munity, there will still be some discontented spirits to rail at 
his measures. Disappointed vanity is apt to attribute its neglect 
or its failure to any other cause than its own demerit; and he 
who possesses a nominal responsibility, will occasionally have 
to encounter unjust suspicion; sometimes undisguised abuse ; 
aud, not unfrequently, the lowest and most despicable and 
cowardly of all species of revenge, anonymous malignity and 
abuse. This is the common and unavoidable fate of all public 
superintendants; and most probably, Mr. Lewis did not 
altogether escape it; ,but we may affirm, with confidence, that 
no manager ever possessed more fully and universally the 
regard of his brethren, nor, at the same time, more faithfully 
executed his duty to the proprietor and to the public. 

,* That the biography of Mr. Lewis should furnish no great 
variety of information, or of anecdote, will not appear sur- 
prising, when it is recollected that he has been engaged in 
none of the “ marches and counter-marches, evolutions and 
revolutions,” incident to an itinerary comedian. From the first at 
the head of his profession, and combining, in his progress, 
prudence with talent, his life was that of uniform respect- 
ability; always esteemed and caressed by his friends—con- 
stantly admired and applauded by the public. 

“«« He was an actor purely and decidedly original. He caught 
neither gesture, look, tone, or action from any other person. 
He studied every new character he represented, with as mych 
care and minuteness, as if his reputation was dependant on the 
individual performauce: and we produce this instance in sup- 
port of an opinion often insinuated, that constant appliga- 
tion, and a rigid adherence to the true principles of art, are 

BB 2 
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the ground-work upon which all dramatic fame must be built. 
Itis the perfection of this art to accomplish what it does in the 
case of Mr. Lewis, viz. give to the acquisition of labour the 
effect of reality and intuition, and make a performance of pro- 
found study appear as easy and natural as if it had never been 
studied at all. Arsest celareartem. It is the bungling super- 
ficial ape of art—the mere elumsy half-taught automaton, that 
has ever brought disgrace upon these principles. 

«For the gratification of otir dramatic readers, and the in- 
formation of posterity, we subjoin a list of all the characters, 
represented by Mr. Lewis, on the Covent-Garden stage, which, 
in extent of leading parts, exceeds the performance of any 
actor we have ever known or heard of. , 


TRAGEDY. 
Pharnaces, Cleonice. 
Philotas, Grecian Daughter. 
Biron, Isabella. Edward, Edward and Eleonora. . 
Warwick, Earl of Warwick. Theodosius, Force of Love. 
Romeo, and Mercutio, Romeo and = Marcus; Cato. 

Juliet. Antonio, Don Sebastian. 
Hamlet, Hamlei. Lord Dudley, Lady Jane Grey. 
Lothario, Fair Penitent. Terebazus, Zenobia. © 
Aurenzebe, Indian Enperor. Etan, Orphan of China. 
Douglas, Douglas, Aribert, Royal Convert. 
Athelwold, Elfrida. Chamont, Orphan. / 
Hypolitus, Phedra. Lord Fairfax, King Charles. 
The Bustard, King John. Alfred, Alfred. 

Publius, Roman Father. Achilles, Achilles. 
Osmyn, Mourning Bride. ,  Philippus, Philodemus. 
Tancred, Tancred and Sigismunda. Leostines, Bondman. 
Arviragus, Caractacus. Herodian, Herodian. 
Theodore, Count Narbonne. Captain Daunant, Mysterious Hus- 
Lord Salisbury, Count Salisbury. band. ' 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir Thomas Alexander, Alexander, 
Overbury. Cassio, Othello. 


Lord Hastings, Jane Shore, Dioclesian, The Emperor, 
Lord Percy, Percy. 


Posthumus, in Cymbeline. 
Jaffier, Venice Preserved. 


COMEDY. 
Belcour, West Indian. 





Trueman, The Duellist. 

Sir George Airy, and Marplot, 
Busy Body, 

Witmore, Man of Reason. 

Clody, Fop’s Fortune. 

Archer, and Aimwell, Beaux Stra- 
tagem. 

Lord G. Brilliant, Lady's last 
Stake. 


Benedick, and Claudio, Mucha-do. 


= Brilliant Fashion, Way to keep 
im 


Prince of Wales, Henry IV. 
Mawbry, South Briton. 

Lorenzo, Spanish Friar. 

Careless, Double Dealer. 
Faulkland, Rivals. 

Jupiter, Amphitryon, 

Duretette, Inconstant. 

Lord Townley, Journey to Lon- 


don. 
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Beverley, Man of Business. 

Florizel, Winter’s Tale. 

Lord Trinket, Jealous Wife. 

Valentine, and Tatile, Love for 
Love. 

Ranger, and Frankly, Suspicious 
Husband. 

Young Bevil, and Tom, Conscious 
Lovers. 

Orlando, As you like it. 

Franky, "The Retusal. 

Plume, and Brazen, Recruiting 
Officer. 

Don John, The Man’s the Master. 

Felix, aud Lissardo, Wonder. 

Campley, Grief a-la-Mode. 

Lord Foppington, Careless Hus- 
band. 

Phormio, Widow of Delphi. 

Carlos, Mistake. 

Courtall, Woman’s a Riddle. 

Atall, Double Gallant. 

Sir Harry Flutter, The Discovery. 

Don Julio, Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band. 

Younger Brother, and the Knight 
of Malta, a pa Lady. 

Trapanti, Kind Impostor. 

Belair, More Ways than One. 

Witwou’d, Way of the World. 

Count Almaviv a, Follies of a Day. 

Lackland, Fontainbleau. 

Wilford, Fashionable Levities. 

Sir Harry Wildair, Constant 
Couple. 

Col. Lambert, Hypocrite. 

Novel, Plain Dealer. 

Ty rel, and Lord Aberville, Fa- 
shionable Lover. 

Faddle, The Foundling. 

Twineall, Such Things are. 

Crevelt, Would be a Soldier, 

Ramiler, Miser, 

Captain Clermont, Jealous Hus- 
band, 

Wildlov e, All on a Summer’s-Day. 

Captain Daffodil, The Ton. 

Cont Valentia, Child of Nature. 

Aircourt, The Toy, . 

Belmore, Old Batchelors, 

Hazelwood, Pharo Table, 

Lofty, Good-natured Man, 

Marmozet, Widow’s Vow, 

Vapid, Dramatist, 

Sedley, Force of Fashion, 

Sir Paul Flippant, Seduction, 

Nominal, Notoriety. 


‘Sir George Versatile, 


Milamore, Know your own Mind. 

Orsino, Pweltth Nijht. 

Beveniy, School sor Wives. 

Capiain "True n, ‘The Twin Rivals. 

Woodviiie, Cha; ter of Accidents. 

seanchamp, Which is the Mian. 

Sir Coury vice, Man of 
Mode. 

Sir Harry Poritiand, 
ances. 

Doricourt, Belle’s Stratag: m. 

Sir Charles Danvers, 
Thoughts are best. 

The Copper Captain, and the Pil- 
grim, Rule a Wife, &c. 

Antipholis Syracuse, Comedy of 
Errors. 

Fgerton, Man of the World. 

Harry Herbert, Columbus, 

Sir Robert Ramble, Everyone has 
his Fault, 

Pave, How to crow rich, 

Doctor Gribsby, World in a Vil- 
lage. 

Muscadel, Painter's Daughter, 

Don John, The Chances, 

Gingam, The Rage, 

Tippy, World as it is, 

Mirando, Knight of Malta. 

Hilario, Mysterics of the Castle, 

Lord Arthur, Life’s Vagaries, 

Beverley, All in the Wrong, 

Taniour, Speculation, 

Tangent, Way to get married, 

Aphazzard, Fortune’s Fool, 

Rapid, Cure for the Hear t-Ac he, 

Bronziy, Wives as they were, 

Rostrum, Secrets worth knowing. 

Much to 


False Appear- 


Second 


blame, 

Sir Francis Delroy, Widow's Pro- 
mise. 

Charles, School for Scandal, 

Gosamer, Laugh when you can, 

Dropiy, Votaty of W eaith, 

George Fervid, Five Thousand a 
Year, 

Tim Period, The Sisters, 

Cheverel, Deserted Daughter, 

Captain Lavish, Management, 

Clarensforth, Wise Man of the 
East, 

Frank Liberal, Liberal Opinions, 

Sir Harry Torpid, Life, 

Fred. Bramble, Poor Gentleman, 

Wellborn, New Way to pay old 
Debts, 
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Count Villars, School of Arro- Tom Tick, Folly as it flies, 
nee, Harry Sapling, Delays and Blun- 
Goldfinch, Road to Ruin, ders, 
Rover, Wild Oats, : Tom Shuffieton, John Bull, 
Harry Hairbrain, Willforthe Deed Jack Dorie, Delinquent, 
Charles Tourly, Blind Bargain, Charles Peerless, Romantic Lo. 
Ferment, School of Reform, ver. : 
Sir Larry M’ Murrough, Who Brass, Confederacy, 
wants a Guinea? 








FARCE. 


Petruchio, Catharine and Petru- Lord Duke, High Life below 
chio, Stairs, 
Dick, Apprentice, Marquis, Midnight Hour, 
Sir Charles Racket, Three Weeks Glib, Peep behind the Cortain, 
after Marriage, Trapolin, Duke and no Duke, 
Young Wilding, Liar, Shatterbrain, Absent Man, __ 
Squire Groom, Love a-la-mode, Jeremy Didler, Raising the Wind, 
Fine Gentleman, Lethe, Jack Familiar, Arbitration, 
Dupely, Maid of the Oaks. Count Almaviva, Follies of a Day. 
134 Principally the first parts in Comedy. 
45 The principal the first in Tragedy. 
15 Principal in Farces. 


aa 


194 In the same Theatre. 


On the 29th of May, 1809, after a service of thirty-six years, 
Mr. Lewis took a last farewell of the stage in the following 
address : 


““ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

«I have the honour of addressing you for the last time. This 
is the close of my theatrical life (loud cries of no, no); and I 
really feel so overcome, by taking leave for ever, of my friends 
and patrons, that, might it not be deemed disrespectfnl or neg- 
ligent, I could wish to decline it, (a cry of Go on! go on! and 
loud applause); but it is a public duty which I owe, and I will 
attempt to pay it, conscious I shall meet your indulgence; for 
when I remind you that I have been thirty-six years in ‘your 
service, and cannot recollect to have once fallen under your 
displeasure, my dramatic death cannot be met by me, without 
the strongest emotions of regret and gratitude. 

“I should offer my acknowledgements for innumerable acts 
_of kindness shewn to my earliest days, and your yet kinder ac- 
ceptance of, and partiality shewn to, my latest efforts: all these 
I powerfully feel, though I have not the words to express those 
feelings.—But, while this heart has a sensation, it will beat with 
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gratitude. Ladies and Gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 
and, # you will admit the word, the sincerest affection, I bid 
you farewell.” | 

During the delivery of this address, Mr. Lewis was evidently 
much affected. His voice faltered, and the tear started from 
his eye. The audience were also much affected at this parting 
scene, and took leave of their favourite with loud and universal 
acclamations.—The house was crowded to excess. 

There now remains for us but the melancholy task of record- 
ing the death of this celebrated and justly admired actor, which 
took place on Sunday, January 13tli, 1811, at his house in 
Westbourne-Place, King’s-Road. Mr. Lewis died esteemed and 
regretted by all who knew him, leaving a widow (formerly Miss 
Leeson, of Covent Garden Theatre), two daughters, and three 
sons. 


TT 





TALES ann ROMANCES. 


sS | 
THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
An Mriginal Romance. 


(Continued from page 125.) 


«You may remember having been at the court of Naples 
about three years ago—it was then that I saw you—it was then 
that I learnt the sweet bitterness of love.—Oh, Ottocar! that 
moment was followed by sleepless nights, and days of anguish— 
but that grief was dearer to my heart than joy—it was delirium, 
madness! and while the hot tear scalded my faded cheek, I was 
yet happy to have such grief! to feel such grief!—You left 
Naples to return to youf native land ;—in a moment of despair 
I assumed this disguise and fled my paternal roof to follow the 
maddening dictates of my love—to be ——-. Oh, God! it 
will not be ——, Here! here! here! ——.” 

She pressed her hand forcibly upon her heart, as if struggling 
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with some pain, that overpowered her. A violent hectic flush- 
ing coloured ir ner cheeks, her eyes darted a momentary fire, 
and every limp seemed convulsed. She attempted to speak, 
but the words were so feebly and indistinctly uttered, that they 
could distinguish nothing. In a few minutes the convulsions 
ceased, and sue remained almost without motion; a. slight 
respiration of the bosom .alone proved that she had life, and 
even that gradually subsided, and she lay to all appearance 
lifeless. 

‘© Heaven’s will be done!” ejaculated the monk, and crossed 
himself with fervour on the breast. 

Ottocar spoke not—he gazed on the body with stupid asto- 
nishment, for both the past and present seemed to him but as 
a dream, the mere chimera of a heated imagination. The vacant 
gaze of the eye, his apparent ‘unconsciousness of all that was 
passing before him, alarmed the monk for the state of his un- 
derstanding. He endeavoured to lead him from the room, but 
Ottocar repulsed him roughly, and said with a bitter smile,— 

“T understand you, Monk—you think that I shal! be the 
victim of unmanly grief—you are mistaken—I have too long 
been acquainted with death in its most hideous forms to shrink 
with terror now. That which is past cannot be recalled, nor 
shall I insult Heaven, or disgrace my manhood, by unavailing 
sorrow.—Farewell,” he added, turning to Amelia, “ farewell 
sweet flower—this kiss—this last kiss !--By Heaven! the warm 
blood yet tingles in thy cheeks—life still seems to quiver in thy 
breath, and hang upon thy lips.—Can this be death ?—Men, 
heroes! have died, but their manly cheeks have shrunk beneath 
the stroke, and every feature hath borne death’s gristly marks— 
whilst thou art loyely still, and faintly shadow forth life’s image 
even in death.” 

The tears flowed involuntarily as he spoke: unwilling that 
others should be spectators of his weakness, he hastily quitted 
the apartment to conceal the grief he was unable to restrain, 
and in retirement gave full scope to the anguish of his heart. 
But the Monk, both by his years, and manner of life, was per- 
fectly callous to those feelings, which had even power to 
melt the rude nature of the warrior ; his curiosity indeed had 
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been excited by the Jast words of Ottocar, though he yet in 
part attsibuted them to a heated imagination. With mingled 
doubt and expectation he approached the bed, and placed his 
hand upon Amelia’s heart, to feel if there were yet any indica- 
cations of life—in a few minutes the friar fancied that he felt 
a very fajnt and iyregular throbbing beneath the pressure of his 
hand, but still he himself doubted whether it was real or the 
effect of fancy. At length he gave up all hope, and retired 
after the usual ceremonies, perfectly convinced that she was 
dead. But the faithful Una was not to be so easily satisfied ; 
the cool consideration of the Monk had irritated her ex- 
ceeding love for her mistress, though fear prevented her from 
speaking ; now that he was gone, she determined to act for 
herself, for it seemed impossible to her that death could be so 
quiet in its effects; she had seen others die, and the struggle of 
the parting soul had ever been announced by the most terrible 
convulsions of the body, nor could she conceive that life could 
thus steal away. 

Full of these ideas she applied herself to those remedies 
which nature evidently dictated ; she chafed the body violently 
with her hands, and applied the most violent stimulants to 
rouse the latent principle of life. In a short time a slight 
hectic colour flushed across Amelia’s cheeks, and her bosom gently 
heaved as if with encreasing-respiration. Convinced from this that 
nature was only exhausted, and was gradually rallying to a point, 
she forbore awhile to touch her, and waited in anxious expecta- 
tion of the cousequence,—nor were her hopes fallacious ; the 
breathing became more frequent and perceptible—the lips were 
gently agitated, and the transient flushings on the cheeks be- 
came more permanent. Satisfied with such convincing tokens 
of life, she would not even attempt to rouse her from the pro- 
found lethargic sleep, which had bound up her senses, and 
which she considered as the effect of mere exhaustion. 

The shades of evening were rapidly closing in. Una re- 
solving not to leave her mistress even for a moment, drew her 
chair ‘close to the fire, and amused herself by reading an old 
volume of romantic legends, which by the worn-out elegance of 
its binding, and the tattered state of its pages, appeared to have 

Cec 
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been the favourite book in Amelia’s library. One little ro- 
mance, by the peculiarity of its title, caught her attention ; its 
beginning was abrupt, but the colouring was dark, and nervous 
to an excess. Una perused it with avidity, though it curdied 
the blood in her veins, and ‘harrowed the hajr upon her head; 
the time and place gave additional strength to the terrors of 
the tale, and she laid down the book, convulsed with visionary 
fear. She attempted to rise, and tottered back into her chair, 
while every limb quivered with involuotary motion ;—the bell 
of the castle tolled twelve—she listened to each stroke in fear- 
ful expectation, but, as the last died away, and ail again slept 
in the profoundest silence, she took courage, and endeavoured 
to iaugh away her fears. 

“* It is this foolish book,” she said, ‘*that has thus subdued 
me ;—the gloom too of the room—” *‘ Una !—St—Una !”—Again 
her name was called, and she approached her mistress’s bed ;— 
but Amelia was still buried in unbroken sleep. 

“It is but fancy— and this room is so dark and cheerless— 
the fire tuo is nearly out.” 

She raked the scattered embers in a heap, for she had not 
thought of a lamp while the day-light lasted, and the book had 
afterwards so much occupied her attention, that she had con- 
tented herself with the faint light shot forth from the fire,—but 
now, that was nearly out;—a few half-extingu'shed brands, in- 
deed, lay scattered-upon the hearth, and darted forth at times 
a red gleam, but the effect was momentary, and as the —_ 
glared upon the walls, fancy might trace a thousand 
images. Una in vain tried to encrease the light—her tef 
encreased with every moment :—again she was called upon by 
name; and, as the voice smote upon her ears; the blood seemed 
to curdle about her heart. A second and a third time the sound 
was repeated :—With an half-suppressed scream of horror she 
sunk upon her knees, and clasped her hands in an agony of 


fear ; she would have prayed but terror stifled the words’in her 
throat. 


6.6. 
.. {To be continued.) 
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, THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


a Gale, 
BY MRS, HAMILTON. 


‘© The Lord be merciful to the souls of all the faithful de. 
parted!” ejaculated the pious and venerable Father Francis 
O'Mara, as in turning a corner of the Rue St. Honore, he per- 
ceived a magnificent funeral procession coming towards him. 

The good priest was a native of Hibernia, where his earliest 
yeats had been spent in the obscure cabin of his nurse, Kath- 
leen O’Driscol, who, though she herself struggled with all the 
miseries of poverty, yet cherished, with maternal love, her 
little nursling, the sole surviving branch of a noble, though in- 
digent, family. 

From his earliest infancy Francis displayed a decided taste 
for literature, and frequently did his nurse lament her inability 
to bestow upon him an education befitting his birth ; when an 
incident oceurred, which enabled the young orphan to indulge 

Monsieur D’Elbene, a Frenchman of rank and fortune, was 
travelling through Ireland, when the little Francis was in his 
tenth year. Owing to the accident of his carriage breaking 
down, M. D’Elbene passed a night in the humble cottage of 
poor Kathleen: struck with the ingenuous and beautiful coun- 
tenance of the boy, he told his hostess that she might be proud 
ason! but what was his surprise, at learning that in 
this’ child, he beheld the last branch of a family, a part of 
whom had been exquisitely‘dear to nim ; and, as he gazed upon 
the child, and traced in -his features a resemblance to that ob- 
ject, once so dear, and still so tenderly regretted, he vowed 
never to let the orphan know the want of a father. 

Most strictly did the worthy M. D’Elbene adhere to his 
word. Franeis accompanied him to France; and Kathleen, 
who could not bear the idea of being separated from her dear 
child, was allowed by Mi D’Elbene to go with them. The 
child was placed under the care of a skilful preceptor, and well 
did his progress repay the pains and expepce which his benevo- “ 

Cc2 
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lent protector bestowed upon him ; and often did M. D'Elbene 
bless that providence, which had made him its instrument, to 
rescue from the most deplorable state of ignorance and poverty 
the last branch of one of the noblest Milesian fainilies. 

Poor Francis was however destined to bethe sport of for- 
tune. The sudden death of his benefactor, left him with no 
other possessions than a few valuables, which M. D’Elbene had 
at different times presented to him: that gentleman’s income 
was only for his life, and his disposition was too liberal, to al- 
low him to save money; he had sutlicient interest to provide 
handsomely for his eleve, either in the law or the army; and 
blest as he was with excellent health, he thought not of the 
approach of that grisly monarch, who, in the short space of one 
hour, summoned him to the presence of the eternal judge! 
Peace to thy manes! worthy and humane D’Elbene. If the 
practice of every virtue could ensure salvation, blissful indecd 
must be the lot prepared for thee. 

At the time of this event, O'Mara was in his twentieth year ; 
80 great was the sorrow which it occasioned him, that his own 
situation was forgotten, and it was a considerable time ere the 
altered countenances of those whom he called friends, roused 
him to a sense of it. Deeply wounded at meeting with indif- 
ference and neglect, where he had expected sympathy and 
kindness, the poor youth, whose disposition was composed 
wholly of the milder elements, nearly sunk under his reverse of 
fortune, and the melancholy which preyed upon his spirits, 
would most !probably have terminated his existence, had uot 
heaven sent him, in the person of his confessor, a sincere and 
valuable friend : the consolatory arguments of this worthy man, 
by degrees roused Francis from the state of despondence into 
which he had fallen; acalm and settled melancholy took place 
of the violent grief to which he had at first abandoned himself, 
and finding in the duties of religion his only consolation, he 
renounced a world which he had so little vause to regret, and 
assumed the cowl. 

At the time of which we are speaking father Francis was in 
his sixtieth year, and his life had been uniformly an honour 
to the religion he prefessed, yet, though one of the best of 
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men, the friar was not exempt from the litile weaknesses and 
foibles of humanity; amongst these was a degree of hariless 
superstition, whith would have induced him, could he ‘ave 
foreseen the circumstance of meeting the fun: ral, to hiave cone 
round even fle most considerable distance, iv order to ave.d 
it. ** The Lord be merciful to the souls of the faithtul de- 
parted !” ejaculated he, turning at the same to waik a few steys 
with the procession, while he repeated pater and ave for tie 
sout of the devéased*. 

Nothing coutd be more magnificent than the procession; 
but the father observed that there was not the smallest trait of 
grief, in the countéenances of those who accompanied it: on the 
contrary, the cheerful and satisfied air of the mourners were 
better suited to a marriage festival, than to the solenin scene in 
which they bore a part; one young man alone appeared with a 
decent seriousness of manner anf countenance, his eyes were 
cast down and he seemed lost in thought. 

The magnificence of the funeral drew a crowd ‘of gazers, 
and, amongst others an old woman, who surveying with a look of 
earnestness the young man we have just mentioned, exclaimed, 
loud enough to be heard by the friar,—‘‘ Thank God! J have 
lived to see this day; that monster is at last punished, who so 
long deprived my poor Julian of: his rights !” 

The encrgy, with which she spoke, caught the attention of the 
father, who stepping up to her enquired whether she knew who 
it was that they were conveying with so much pomp to his last 
habitation 2 . 

** Yes, sir,” replied the eld woman, whose name was Clau- 
dine, “* it is Monsieur D’Orsinval, and his death may be justly 
regarded as a blessing, by all those connected with him.” 

«« I observed, indeed,” cried the Father, ‘‘ that amongst the 
crowd there was but one, who seemed to regret him.” % 

«Ah, sir,” said Claudine, while tears stood in her eyes, 
“¢¢ that one is the last who ought to feel sorrow for his death ; 
would you believe it, the. monster was not contented with 





* It was a custom with the ancient Irish, and is still adhered to by the 
lower class, to walk nine steps with afuneral, repeating, at the same 
time, prayers for the dead. 
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robbing him of his birth right, but he actually sought his lite ; 
but my good Julian, my noble child looses sight of ali the inju- 
ries he has received, and thinks only of the sudden and dread- 
ful death of.the monster who offered them.” 

The Father, who was a physiognomist, had been much struck 
with the countenance of the young map, and he expressed a 
desire to know the story, which the old woman, who knew no 
greater pleasure than that of repeating the praises of her dear 
Julian, very willingly offered to relate, and inviting the Father 
to enter her humble habitatiowt, she gave him a narrative of 
which the following is the substance :— sd 

‘¢ Theodore D’Orsinval was the youngest son of the Count 
D'Orsinval, and even from his birth, he possessed exclusively 
the favour of his parents. Nature had bestowed upon him an 
insinuating softness of manner; and a pliancy of temper that 
enabled him to assume with ease whatever character he 
pleased ; but his natural disposition, was depraved in the 
extreme, and, in spite of a virtuous education, and the best 
example, every evil passion reigned triumphant in his bosom. 

‘* His elder brother, Albert, on the contrary, was of a dispo- 
sition the most amiable; but even from his childish days he dis- 
played a haughty independence of spirit, and an impatience of 
controul, which, in the eyes of his parents, were crimes of the 
first magnitude; and, instead of taking a little trouble to 
cultivate a disposition naturally of the first order, they treated 
him either with harshness, or neglect, while the fond caresses, 
the most exaggerated praises were lavished upon his bgother. 

‘“* This conduct had the effect, which might be expected, upon 
a youth of his temper. He became sullen and reserved; his 
behaviour to his parents was coldly respectful ; but his manner 
to his brother was generally tinctured with haughty contempt, 
which Theodore was not slow in pointing out to the notice of 
the Count and Countess. . 

‘¢ When Theodore was about twenty-two, M. Valsory, the in- 
timate friend of the Count, died, and bequeathed to his care 
his only daughter and heiress, Mademoiselle Valsory, then 
about eighteen; she was rich, beautiful, and accomplished. 
Count D’Orsinval blessed the lucky chance which had made 
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her an inmate in his family, for he directly projected an alliance 
between her and Theodore: no event could, indeed, be more 
probable, for Theodore’s handsome person, specious manners, 
and, above all, his talent of flattery and ivsinuation, gave him 
the fairest chance of success. . 

‘** For some time he paid his court to Mademoiselle Valsory 
with great assiduity, nor was he at all discouraged by the cool- 
ness and reserve with which she treated him, since he conceived 
it was the effect-of either pride or maidenly affectation; but a 
circumstance occurred which, by opening his eyes to the real 
state of her heart, made him her irreconcjleable-enemy. 

‘‘ The family were at the Count’s country seat, and Made- 
moiselle Valsory, who was extremely fond of riding, frequently 
took that exercise in a morning, accompanied by both brothers. 
One day Albert’s horse became suddenly restive, and threw 
him: he did not receive any other injury by the fall thana 
wound in his head, which bled profusely. His brother and the 
fair Valsory had alighted, and, while the former ran forward to 
assist Albert, the latter, pate and trembling, advanced with a 
slower pace, but when she perceived the blood which gushed 
from his head, she uttered a piercing scream, and sunk senseless 
beside him. » 

On her recovery she found herself supported in the arms of 
Theodore, afid Albert, who hung over her with a look of pity, 
had one of her hands clasped in his. A burning blush suffused 
the cheek of the fair Genevieve, while she attempted to account 
for her fainting, by declaring that she was always terrified at 
the sight of blood. Albert, who was perfectly free from 
vanity, readily believed her assertion; not so Theodore ; her 
confused and hesitating manner, the alarm still visible in her 
countenance, and the expressive looks, which she every now 
and then cast at his brother, convinced him that Albert had, 
without trouble, possessed himself of that heart which he had 
vainly strove to gain. His pride was stung even to madness, 
and he determined to make use of every effort to turn the 
current of Genevieve’s affections, and if he could not succeed, 
he mentally vowed to prevent ber union with his brother, even 
at the risk of his life. 
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From that day, he watched the actions of D’Orsinval and 
Genevieve with the strictest scrutiny ; but all that he saw added 
to his mortification. Delighted with the unaffected kindness, 
the sisterly attention of Genevieve, Aibert’s manner to her grew 
imperceptibly more tender, but his natural modesty prevented 
his declaring to her, otherwise than with his. eyes, the passion 
wiich she had inspired; and perhaps, but for the malice of 
Theodore, the lovers would long have remained ignorant of 
each other’s sentiments; but a step which he took to separate 
them for ever, had the contrary effect. 

‘‘ Enraged to find that every day appeared to increase their 
mutual partiality, he revealed their attachment to his mother, 
who listened to him with astonishment, for in every outward 
grace, Theodore far excelled his brother, and the Countess, 
who was equally weak and vain, could not conceive that it was 
possible for Albert to rival her favourite. 

“‘My dear Theodore,” cried she, after a pause, ‘‘ you must 
mistake; your affection for Genevieve, and the coldness with 
which she treats you, renders you suspicious without a cause.” 

It was with some ditliculty that Theodore convinced his mo- 
ther that he had cause; but once succeeding in impressing her 
with this belief, her anger almost equalled his own, and she 
readily joined in Theodore’s request to his father, that D’Or- 
sinval might, at least for a time, be sent to a distance from 
Paris. 

Count D’Orsinval was a well-meaning, but weak man; he 
was fully conscious of the ivjustice of ‘his wife and son’s con- 
duct; but the violence of the one, and the entreaties of the 
other, by degrees over-ruled his opposition, and he made a pre- 
text of business to desire Albert to visit England. 

¢¢ The commission which he wished him to execute there, 
D’Orsinval knew very, well might have been entrusted to any 
other person, and he pointed this out to his father; but the 
Count assumed a tone more despotic than he had ever before 
used to his son, and telling him that it was his duty to obey 
his commands, without weighing them, he abruptly left the 
room. 

A suspicion of the truth darted into the mind of D’Orsinval. 
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‘They want to send me hence, in order to deprive me of the 
happiness of seeing Genevieve,’ said he, mentally; and the 
quick pulsation of his heart, the deep sigh that stole from his 
bosom, gave him for the first time an idea, how dear, how very 
dear, Genevieve was to him. ‘I will not depart without 
letting her know how much she is beloved,’ thought he, and 
he flew to the apartments, which on her first entrance into the 
family, had been destined for her use. He found her alone, and 
when assuming a composure very foreign to his feelings, he told 
her he came to bid her farewel; her countenance at once be- 
trayed her, and, after vainly endeavouring to articulate a com- 
plimentary speech, she burst into tears. 

“‘ Albert, delighted, yet terrified at her agitation, threw 
himself at her feet; shocked at having betrayed her secret, 
Genevieve attempted to fly. 

‘‘* Beloved of my soul, hear me, I conjure you,’ said 
D’Orsinval : ‘ah, Genevieve! perhaps it may be for the last 
time.’ 

«¢ The subdued Genevieve was re-seated, and while one hand 
concealed her blushing face, the other was abandoned, without 
scruple, to the passionate kisses with which D’Orsinval covered it. 

‘The moment Albert informed her of the journey which 
he was ordered to take, she saw it in the same light as he did. 
‘This scheme is worthy of your brother,’ said she, in a tone of 
indignation, ‘ but he shall not profit by it. Go then, my dear 
Albert, obey your father, and rest assured that every artifice 
which can be practised to alienate my regard from thee will 
have the contrary effect.’ 

“* We will pass over the remainder of the scene ; suffice it to 
say, that, ere they parted, the lovers exchanged mutual and 
solemn vows of fidelity. D’Orsinval departed for London; 
and, as he expected, his return to Paris was, on a number of 
frivolous pretexts, deferred : meantime every artifice was tried, 
in vain, to induce Genevieve to give her hand to his brother ; and 
apprehending, at last, the D’Orsinval family would have recourse 
to force, to accomplish their project, she eloped from the house 
of her guardian and joined her lover in London. 

(To be continuéd.) 
Dob 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL, , fas 

FOR PUBLISHING A NEW EDITION OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. . 

For the benefit of all fashionable sinners. sor 

nol 

The improvements of modern times have brought us to such wil 

a pitch of refinemtent, that most of the customs’and habits of int 

our ancestors have become nugatory and ridiculous. Many a 

| law, upon the foundation of which they must without doubt It 
have highly valued themselves, our encreasing wisdom has do 
| abolished as useless, or trifling at the best. Every session brings to 
with it the repeal of some old laws, and the introduction of set 


others; ’till at last the English constitution , like the sacred 

ship Paralus, by being continually patched and mended, 

retains none of its original materials. | 
Now it is rather strange, that while the laws are under- 


going so many and such wonderful improvements, the regula- be 
tions and ordinances of the cliurch, remain just the same as they 
: were a hundred years ago. This is strange, passing strange! an 
But so it is—Moved by this consideration, I-venture to propose th 
some alterations in the religous code, vulgarly called the Ten we 
Commandments, as it is rather hard upon those genteel sinners, mi 
who visit the church every Suidy to see and be seen, that they to 
should hear so violent a reproach upon their conduct during the ce 
uit week. To prevent this for the future, 1 have new modelled a 
| some ‘of the offensive articles, and explained some of the others, 
in a way, that can not but be gratifying to the polite party of Ci 
every congregation. These useful emendations, I now present | de 
to the public, in full confidence of receiving their approba- a 
tion. I shall not quote the commandments, for, such of my th 
readers, as have left school for some time and consequently have a 


forgotten them, may turn to the prayer-book, where they will 
be sure to find the articles in question; and probably in the 
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course of their search may stumble upon much useful matter, 
if they * have the sense to benefit by it. 

The first commandment may stand as it is at present, for it 
is perfectly inoffensive. It only stipulates that we should not 
worship more than one God, but as it is not the present 
fashion to worship any, I think we are safe upon that head. 

The second could only be intended jfor people, who had 
some sort of religion, however bad ; as we have none, it does 
not concern us. 

The third is just as unexceptionable, it only says, that he 
will not be held guiltless of swearing, who swears. A very 
innocent position! 

The fourth is a very harmless ordinance, if rightly explained. 
It plainly states, that you are not to work, or labour, but it 
does not say a word about pleasure ; we are therefore at liberty 
to gamble , dance, sing, or act just as we please. Indeed it 
seems particularly to lead to this, by commanding us’ to do 
nothing else. 


The fifth is only a conditional injunction, if you wish to livé 


g, you are to honour your parents. Those who are in 2 
hurry to leave the world and get to a better are by no means 
bound by this regulation. {ft may therefore stand. 

The meaning of the: sixth must be regulated by cicumstances, 
and is exceedingly useful as it now stands. ‘The meaning of 
the word, ‘‘ murder” is too indefinite that we may explain it as 
we please. A man, who at the head of an army slaughters 
millions, is by no méans a murderer ; all mankind have agreed 
to call him a hero; the soldiers, fighting under him are of 
course heroes too. Nor is a duelist either a murderer; he is 
a man of honour. 

The seventh has always been wrongly understood. It is 
capable of a double meaning, and we ought to act as the French 
do with an ambiguons compliment, take the side that is most 
agreeable to ourselves. Now it is only adding another not, and 
the commandment stands as it should do, for two negatives 
are always known to make an affimative. I have no doubt in 


lone 





*Ihope none of the readers will fall into the same error that I 
did, and mistake the emendation as serious.--Printer’s Devil. 
Dp2 
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my own mind, but that one of these “nots ” was dropped at the 
press by the carelessness of the compositor, and the error has 
since been purposely carried on, to please the married gen- 
tlemen, who have an aversion to horns. 

The eighth may stand as it is, for it can only affect the vul- 
gar; other people never steal—they only convey * or borrow 
and forget to return. 

The ninth must be utterly erased, for the business of no 
court under Heaven could be carried on without violating this 
injunction every hour of the day. 

The tenth is erroneous ina single word. Many MS. read the 
instead of those, and the transcribers, being unable to fill up 
the lacura, boldly substituted the pronoun for the article, 
which indeed makes sense, but is very heretical in the present 
times, when it is fashionable for every man to love any body's 
wife but his own. Some word has been dropped by the negli- 
gence of the first transcribers, and in the absence of any certain 
clue to guide us, I should propose to insert the word “ poor” 


as they of course are not allowed to covet the property of their 
neighbours. 


&, Ss. 


CURIOSITY. 





This is copied from a periodical work published some years 
ago in the University of Cambridge. The work was 
conducted by several young men of acknowledged merit, 


but for want of proper support was dropped after a very 
few numbers. 


Various have been the: speculations of philosophers who 
have endeavoured to ascertain with precision the existence of a 
universal passion. Young, and Boileau, with other authors of 
equal celebrity, have each supported a favourite hypothesis, 
which they. have defended with ingenuity, and illustrated with 
‘the splendour of poetical imagery; but as all arguments re- 
lative to this subject have hitherto proved inconclusive, I hope 





* Steal! a figo for the phrase! convey, the wise call it.—Shakspeare. 
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it will not be deemed presumption in me if I venture to dissent 
from every opinion which has been offered, and endeavoured to 
prove that the passion most inseparable from human nature, 
which attaches itself even to the most exalted souls, is curiosity. 
If we trace to its source this disease of the mind, we shall 
perceive that the mother of mankind first laboured under its 
visible influence; not the most positive interdiction, not the 
denunciation of a punishment the most severe could prevent 
her indulging this reigning passion ; had any other effect been 
the result of this disobedience, she would not have fallen; 
but knowledge was to be obtained, a secret to be discovered, 
and the sense of duty and danger alike vanished beneath the 
magic power of curiosity. Although since the days of Eve 
this propensity has ever been most prevalent in the fairer part 
of the creation, particularly when the desperation of six-and- 
thirty proves the dreams of love to be merely visionary, yet it 
by no means adheres exclusively to the female breast, an asser- 
tion which some writers have had the temerity to support, but 
which the adventure which befel the Warwickshire worthy of 
inquisitive memory will sufficiently disprove. It is by no means 
extraordinary that I should be led to examine this subject, as I 
ever found curiosity to form a part of myself, ‘to have grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my strength;” nor has 
any part of my family been, at any time, free from this thirst 
for knowledge to which my ever-lamented mother fell a martyr. 
She died (as the ill-natured world said) from an insatiable de- 
sire to learn the secret of free-masonry; but in reality from a 
cold she contracted by too constarftly applying her ear to a 
key-hole, during the courtship of Captain Crusty and my old 
maiden aunt, Miss Rachael Rubbish. My inquisitive mania 
manifested itself in the earliest period of infancy, many a toy 
have I purposely broke, that I might discover what the inside 
contained ; rattles and drums were sacrificed to this darling 
wish, and silenced for ever. My studies while at school were 
rather aided than impeded by this prying propensity, as 
it certainly caused me to sieze any new book with avidity, 
although the pleasure I experienced in the perusal of anywork was 
(I confess) somewhat lessened by my always reading the conclu- 


\ 
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sion of the book first, in order to ascertain whether the heroes, 
whose history I was devouring, were murdered or married, ° bit 
the dust m the field of battle, or lived happy ever afterwards. 
If a secret existed between any of my school-fellows, which I 
endeavoured in vain to discover, althongh I am naturally of a 
lively disposition, my gaiety instantly fled; “1 pined in 
thought,” and curiosity was the canker-worm which preyed on 
my restless soul; not all the drubbings I received, nor the dis- 
like I naturally incurred, could ever conquer my desire to listen, 
when the probable discovery of a secret was the temptation. 
Even in the selection of a wife curiosity was my guide; you, 
perhaps, sir, may be surprised at this assertion, but I assure 
you I would willingly have married the invisible girl, if the 
disclosure of this acoustical delusion had been her dowry. 
Miss was the only person who knew the real cause of a 
rupture, which had lately happened between two persons of dis- 
tinction, on the verge of matrimony. I burned with anxiety to 
participate in her knowledge: I offered my hand and fortune, 
and received the secret in exchange, for which I am now tied to 
age, ugliness, and ill-nature. I have for some time past been 
gradually declining in health, and have tried, to no purpose, 
every receipt in Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. Alas! I may 
throw physic to the dogs, my mind alone is diseased ; the true 
name of the man in the iron mask is the only recipe which can 
ensure my amendment. 

I flatter myself, as 1 have before hinted, that my complaint 
is universal ; that every one (though not in so violent a degree) 
labours under this inquisitive cacoethes. Why, before the re- 
commencement of the war, was every street in Paris filled with 
gaping Englishmen? Why, on the representation of a new 
piece, is the theatre crowded, while the pathetic tenderness of 
Otway, and the brilliant wit of Congreve appears to have lost 
their attractions? The Englishman does not prefer soup 
maigre to roast beef, nor are the public more pleased by mo- 
dern trash than by the sterling bullion of our ancient dramatic 
writers: curiosity may be assigned as the cause, which, in both 
cases has and ever will produce this effect ; nor in any situation 
of life are we entirely divested of its influence; it is the first 
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incentive to learning and to ‘love; it is the main spring, by 
which every wheel in the machine of human life is put in motion ; 
its birth may be traced to the first dawn of reason; it attends 
us during our journey through life, nor quits us ‘till we writhe 
in the agonies of dissolution. 





The following curious Account of the Great Empress of 
Russia, is froma recent Publication in France, of the 
Abbé Morellet, called “ Eloges de Madame Geoffrin.” 


M. DE GRIMM to MADAME GEOFFRIN. 


Petersburg, 10th November, 1773. 

The two first objects, which struck my eye at St. Petersburg, 
were your letter and the Empress, I arrived at 8 o'clock in 
the evening. In the morning at eleven I received your letter; 
at noon I made my bow to her Majesty, and kissed hahds with 
the respect one owes to the august hand, which holds the reins 
of a great empire, and with the pleasure one has to press with 
the lips, the fair hand of a female. 

Her Majesty, after conversing with. me some time, commanded 
me to stay dinner. There were at table, beside the Grand 
Duke, and the family of Darmstadt, a dozen of the first per- 
sonages of the empire. I crept as I could into a corner; 
but the Empress did not spare my timidity. She asked me, 
the whole length of the table, if I did not find myself very far 
indeed from the Palais royal? I stammered out, that I was so 
ungrateful as not to be at all thinking of it at that moment, 
During the desert, she sent me by a page, a transparent apple, 
peculiar to that country; and after dinner said witha smile, 
‘<I have been ata great distance from you, but I hope it wiil not 
always be the case.” You see here, Madam, a specimen of her 
mode of treating the stray inhabitants of the Palais royal. I 
have had the honour to see her nearly every day, to dine with 
her twice or thrice; and, what is worth more still, to chat with 
her an hour and a half, and two hours together, tete a téte in 
her cabinet. There you are entrenched in an easy chair, in face 
of the imperial canopy and of the sovereign of all the Russias. 
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There we converse, or prattled about matters, weighty, gay, 
grave, frivolous; often very gaily about important things, and 
gravely about gay ones ; agreeable to the laws of all good con- 
versation, which requires, to keep it up, a great variety of 
tones: and then her majesty says‘ good night.—We chattered 
to-night like magpies. I assure you she is a charming woman, 
and should have a house in Paris. You would go thither often 
to keep the peace; the ambassador of Naples would never go 
away; neither showers, nor the floodings of the Rue St. Honore 
would prevent Bourigny and me from passing our evenings 
there. You would swear that she has nothing in the world to 
do but to be amiable; and would never in a thousand years 
suspect that she has an empire to govern. This, however, 
she calls her gagne pain (the shop). When any one pro- 
poses some amusement out of season, she says—‘ I have not 
time for it at present, I must first think of the shop.” 

Once or twice a week the empress dines in her hermitage, ad- 
joining the palace, and communicating with her apartment. 
There are displayed her immense treasures of paintings ; there 
you find asummer and a winter garden level with the first floor. 
The entry of the hermitage renders all equal: you leave your 
rank, your sword and hat at the door. It is exactly, madame, 
as at your own house, except that here we are never scolded. 
There is here no notion of an empress. In the eating-room 
there are two tables, one by the side of the other, each of ten 
covers; they are served by ‘machines, so there are no servants 
at the backs of the chairs; and the lieutenant de police is quite 
thrown out, for he cannot make a single report to her majesty, 
of what is said during dinner there. You draw lots for your 
seats, and the empress finds herself often at a corner of the 
table, while M. de Grimm, or some other man of equal im- 
portance, occupies the place of honour. Notwithstanding all 
this, she is neither more nor less than the empress of Russia ; 
and she proves it, by a great number of establishments truly im- 
perial, which owe their foundation to her, and of which the 
object is of noslight moment. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


— 


SIR ; 
As the last dying-speech of a criminal is supposed to 


produce the most beneficial effects in the minds of the populace, 
I cannot but hope that your enlightened readers may derive 
some instruction from the confessions of a 'Tuft-hunter; for, 
alas! sir, that contemptible character have I supported for two 
whole years, have quietly sat in the lowest place at a lordly 
supper, have furiously devoured the most disgusting mixtures, 
which the practical wit of my host had keaped upon my plate, 
and have voted the joke admirable when my beaker was made 
of brandy instead of white wine. If any excuse for my con- 
duct can be alledged, it must be drawn from the false policy of 
a father, who, on the evening before I quitted the abode of my 
infancy to figure on the wide sphere of the university, gave this 
most pernicious advice.—* Jack,” said he, ‘if you wish to 
succeed in the world make great acquaintances, leave musty 
mathematics to duller geniuses, and study the court calendar; 
read as little Algebra as you please, but never forget number 
one. How did our neighbour, Parson Prose, get his two fat 
rectories, but by interposing his well-fortified skull and re- 
ceiving a decanter aimed at the head of the young Lord Fitz- 
babble, only son to the Duke of Drumfliggins ; to be sure the 
parson lost aneye by the accident, but what innumerable benefits 
did he secure in return; his Lordship ever afterwards treated 
him with condescension ; admitted him to his table when th 

company was not very select, and sometimes, if no preferable 
companion offered, suffered him to occupy a vacant seat in his 
carriage.” Many other instances of equal success were enume- 
rated by my mistaken father, who forgot that while he was 
labouring to make his son a great man, he was undermining the 
very foundation of honour, and was substituting low cunning 
for every nobler feeling. Cherishing these precepts in my 
breast, I entered the university a systematic sycophant, an 
adept in that delicate flattery, which the weakness of human 
nature can scarcely withstand. In a mixed company where 
' knew several friends of my Lord Flimsey were present, I 
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boldly asserted that his Lordship’s declamations united the 
strength of Demosthenes with the graces of Cicero. My 
observation, as I expected, was conveyed to the ear of my Lord 
F., who, as he no doubt estimated my abilities by my taste, 
sent me an invitation to supper. No coquet ever felt hex heart 
palpitate with self-applause at a new conquest as violently as 
mine did at the acquisition of this splendid acquaintance. His 
father happening to be a leading personage in the ministerial 
party, what scenes of visionary greatness did this circumstance 
open to my view ! I pictured to myself, in the fondness of anti- 
cipation, the borough which would be offered me, and the sine- 
cures which would reward my parliamentary services. Except 
being obliged to father his bad jokes, and write his impositions, 
my attendance on his Lordship cost me but little trouble ; but, 
alas! one unhappy error at once destroyed this airy fabric of 
promotion. A dispute, in which his Lordship was concerned, 
being referréd to me, my unlucky tongue pronounced the 
monosyllable, No, when the contrary was expected. bi omnis 
effusus Labor! The freezing look, with which his Lordship 
eyed me at our next meeting, fully convinced me that all fami- 
liarity was at an end. Other brilliant connections succeeded 
this, which some untoward accident always dissolved. As I 
happened to be a light weight, Lord Scamper fixed on me to 
ridea race, on which he had a large sum depending: there 
again my evil genius prevailed, for at the same instant, I lost 
both the race and his Lordship’s favour. Sir Harry Harun- 
scarum cut me forever because I unhappily overturned him in 
‘a tandem. Lord Macstable, in whose friendship I thought my- 
self very far advanced, flew into a paroxysm of rage on my 
kicking his bull-dog, who had fastened his teeth in my leg; | 
gently remonstrated with him, declaring that the animal had 
put me to extreme torture, upon which, with a cool bow, he 
begged (to preclude the possibility of a similar precedent) that 
‘I would never enter his deors again. My next aim, which I 
accomplished with considerable difficulty, was insinuating my- 
self into the confidence of Mr. Janus, the son of an Irish 
Bishop: my friend’s character was of a most peculiar cast-—he 
had long accustomed himself to wear the garb of dissimulation ; 
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during the day there was a rigid austerity in his manners, and 
from his exterior he might be reckoned a puritan; but at night 
he yielded to the natural bent of his inclination, and with a tew 
select friends, indulged in Bacchanalian noise and licentious- 
ness: his life was the wit of Penelope, the night undid the 
labours of the day. Pv intimacy with the hopefal heir of a 
Bishop was not more permanent than the rest, for, in the heat 
of argument, on my inveighing bitterly against hypocrites, his 
conscience applied it to himself, and he entreated, with a scorn- 
ful sneer, that I would not associate with one for the future. 

I could relate many other incidents, to suit this catalogue 
of my humiliations, but I fear my confessions have already 
been too prosing. I will conclude by assuring you that I 
have proceeded uo small way in my reformation; I have 
learnt only to laugh when I am pleased, and to contradict a 
superior when I am convinced he is in an error. I can admire 
humble men, though beneath the unassuming garb of a sizer 
and my soul is no longer elevated by the tinsel trappings of 
wealth, or raised to rapture by the rustling silk of nobility. 

Your's, &e. 
A REroRMED TUFT-HUNTER. 

{From a Cambridge Periodical Publication. ] 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


SIR; 

As I am a parlour-boarder at Mrs. Twizzle’s school, and a 
very ill-used young lady, I beg you will do me the justice to 
insert in your valuable pages (as [ always say to the Morning; 
Post) the following Address, intended to have been spoken on 
the,opening of Drury-Lane Theatre, buf most wantonly and 
most unjustly rejected by the managing committee. I would 
have sent it to Mr. Mc’ Millan, to be inserted in his projected 
volume of the unhappy outcasts; but I have had enough of 
competition, and desire now to be judged upon my own indi- 
vidual merits. I shall not draw any invidious comparison be- 
tween the Address of Lord Byron, or those of the sublime 
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Busby’s, and the following, but shall rely solely on the good 
taste of the public. For myself, I can only say that I esteem it 
the best of my productions, which are numerous, and which 
may be seen in most of the monthly magazines, and occasionally 
in the Morning Post, under the various names of each of the ten 
‘muses, each of the heathen goddesses (1 mean such as are not 
too hard to spell), beside those of Saffo, St. Seselia, Rosa-Maria, 
Susan, Lavinia, and (as now) 
Your obedient Servant, 
A LADY OF FASHION. 


MY ADDRESS. 


"Twas Friday night! great LoNDON’s self seem'd dead, 
For most were goinz, and some gone to bed; 

No more was hear of rattling wheels the din ; 

Out was each candic, and each rush-light in ; 

Dumb silence reign’d,—deep, deeper, and more deep, 
And e’en the “ nightly watch” were fast asleep. 


When !o! a cry—discordant, dread, and dire, 
Summon’d each sleeper to OLD Drury’s fire: 

Each startled sleeper rubb’d his half-closed eyes, 
And with hop, step, and jump, to Drury flies; 
While some, half-drest, rush'd forth in haste sublime, 
And button’d as they went for want of time. 

With eager step went all,—and all, when there, 
Found Brydges-street as full as Bartletneo’s Fair. 


How shall I paint the scene, who paint can not? 
My modest brush lies blushing in my pot! 
A scene like this demands a brush divine, 
While mine, alas ! will scarcely paint a sign. 
Stared like stuck pigs the gaping crowd to see 
The midnight sky as red as red could be: 
The Surrey Hills assum’d their jackets red, 
While startled Thames lay trembling in his bed, 
And quaking cried, ‘‘ Again the cits conspire, 
Ah me! to set their faithful Thames on fire !” 
In short—in spite of engine, plug, and spout, 
Poor Drury-Lane was burnt quite out and out! 
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Quit we these themes, and other themes pursue ; 
Fly we from Drury old to Drury new. 


Long did the remnants of Old Drury sleep 
A heap of rubbish—a disgraceful heap! 
And but for Mr. Whitbread, still had slept 
In Brydges-street, unheeded and unswept. 


One Monday morning, about half-past eight, 
(Some say ’twas later, others not so late) 
Great Whitbread rose to take the morning air, 
And walk’d from Dover-street to Grosvenor-square, 
From Grosvenor-square he walk’d to Drury-lane, 
And thence, up Piccadilly, home again! ! 
But say, I pray, did nought that day way-lay 
The patriot’s view? delay not yeu to say— 
Nay, stay not pray ;—Eh! say not nay, but yea! 
Yea! and a sight long seen by all the town, 
*Twas Covent-Garden up, and Drury pown. 
“Ha!” Whitbread cried, ‘‘ this must not be, by goles! 
‘“‘Tll speak to Wyatt, and I'll speak to Rowles!” 
They met; and mingled their congenial souls. 
Then Whitbread thus—‘‘ O Rowles, be thou the man 
To build the house; and Wyatt, thou to plan.” 
They answer'd: ‘ Should the renters not combine——” 
“Hold!” Whitbread cried, ‘ mind, Wyatt, your design ; 
Rowles to your bricks—to rule the blocks be mine.” 
Then, in a hack, the renovating band 
Went to the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. 
Soon on the spot where once Old Drury stood, 
Rose a New Drury, almost twice as good. 


So have I seen, ascending to the skies, 
Froman old Pheniz a young Phenir rise ; 
The Phenix junior, smaller than its sire, 
Is yet more fair, more strong, and flies a great deal higher. 


Friends! Patrons! thisour Phenix, young and spruce, 
Shall ne’er descend to bea poor green goose. 
No senseless pageants shall our scene engage, 
Fit only for the chickens of the age. 
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No ducks and drakes shall ever here be made 
Of Avon’s swan, to force a swimming trade ; 
O, ’twere most foul, against the drama’s laws, 
By arts like these to pigeon your applause ; 
Should we so trespass, may we all, with shame, 
Be to the Poultry sent for making game. 





SCHILLER. 
Translated from the German of Gothe. 


“Ach mein Freund, so ancher, &c. &ce.” 


Ah, my friend, many men, whom [ have considered as 
great, when viewed at a distance, have lost much in my’ opinion 
_ upon a nearer acquaintance, but Schiller gained upon me, infi- 

‘ nitely gained. The worthy Griesback, the pride of Jena, spoke 
of him with esteem, Schutz loved him, Schmrid was eloquent in 
his praise, Reinhold was warm in his encomiums on his 
friend, and the enthusiasm for him among the students was ge- 
neral,—all this I had learnt on the very day 1 was to see him. 
Imagine with what feelings I went to him, to him who had so 
long been the object of my admiration. I saw him and from 
that moment was his friend. | 

He was thin and tall of stature. His body seemed to be 
worn down by the exertions of his mind, his face was pale and 
meagre, but a still animation sparkled in his beautiful and ex- 
pressive eyes, and the bright open forehead proclaimed the deep 
thinker. He received me with friendship; and his manners in- 
spired me with confidence; he had no reserve, no pride, no 
arrogance ; his manners were so open, so frank, and unaffected, 
that, before a quarter of an hour was past, I felt as if we had 
been acquainted for years. His was pure and unaffected great- 
ness. 
7 - 2 * >. »* 
“Um ungestorten studieren und arbeiten” 


To be able to write and study without interruption, he re- 
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versed the order of nature. The night, when all the bustle of 
life ceases, and all noise is hushed, when the external world 
does not distract the attention, and the mind can labour with 
undivided strength, the night, with her deep repose, her holy 
stillness, her solemn sublimity, was dearer to him than the noisy, 
bustling day. Strange as it may seem, it is yet true, that he 
break fasted in the evening and passed the midnight in active 
study. The stamp of midnight is indelibly impressed on many 
of his works. Alas! he lost by this much of his vivacity, 
much of the joys of life, and of life itself, and the thought 


has often embittered my perusalof his midnight grandeur.—I can 
write no more. 


&. S, 


CORONATION or POPE LEO X. 





The coronation of Leo X. which took place thirty days after 
his election, was celebrated with a pomp and m:.,nificence that 
had never been equalled on any similar occasion. The day of 
this ceremony was the anniversary of the unfortunate battle of 
Ravenna; and the very horse on which Leo rode, was the 
same upon which he was mounted when he was taken prisoner 
in that action. ‘Protecte erant aulzis regiones” (says the 
historian) ‘‘ ridebant januz civium festa fronde et floribus, 
fenestrz strate tapetibus ornabantur; in omnibus biviis tr- 
umphales arcus occurrebant, ad veteris Romane magnitudinis 
exemplum picturis et statuis mirum in modum exornati. Car- 
dinalium et Antistitum comitatus, usque ad humiliora servitia 
serico et purpura, multoque item auro prefulgebant: ipsa 
Cardinales sacras aureas et pictas induti vestes, militaribus equis 
vehebantur.”—{Paulus Jovius in vita Leonis X.) Never was 
solemnity so numerously and magnificently attended; never 
had Rome witnessed such a day of splendid festivity since the 
extinction of her ancient glory. Gold was thrown amongst the 
populace with lavish prodigality; and Leo is said to have ex- 
pended on this spectacle an hundred thousand gold crowns. 

Leo X. greatly augmented the library of the Vatican, and 
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conferred the office of superintending this collection on the 
younger Beroaldus, a polite scholar, whose Latin verses of the 
lyric kind, if we may credit Jovius, possessed the elegance and 
correctness of Horace. Under the superintendance of Jearned 
men, who found an ample remuneration in the munificence of 
Leo, Rome beheld her schools and colleges rival those of Bologna 
and Padua in credit and number of students. Augustus Suesan- 
us was appointed public lecturer in philosophy ; Christophorus 
Aretinas in medecine ; Hieronymus Butigella in jurisprudence ; 
Parrhasins Consentinus in humanity; while Basilius Chalcon- 
dyles, the son of Demetrius, filled the chair of Greek professor 
with great reputation. That city soon teemed with artists, 
poets, and literati, of various countries and talents; who were 
at least secure of a favourable reception, and frequently obtained 
from the liberality of the Pontiff, rewards beyond all proportion 
to their deserts. But as the exertions of individuals to arrive at 
excellency are always analogous to the encouragement held out 
by the affluent and powerful, we need not wonder that under 
such a patron as Leo X. learning and the arts were carried to a 
degree of perfection, beyond what they had hitherto attained since 
the revival of letters. 

The warlike temper of Julius II. and the characteristic anec- 
dote of him, that one day leaving Rome on a military expediton, 
he threw the keys of St. Peter into the Tiber, chusing rather to 
make use of the sword than the thunders of the Vatican, are re- 
corded in a few lines by an anonymus poet. 

Inde manu strictam vagina diripit ensem, 
Exclamansque truci talia voce refert ; 

** Hic gladius Pauli nos nunc defendet ab hoste, 
Quandoqnidem clavis non juvat ista Petri.” 

But the martial air and sterness of character which the Ro- 
mans had affected under the administration of Julius, soon 
yielded under Leo, to the humanizing influences of literature, 
and the elegancies of polished refinement. Among other testi- 
monies of the mingled gratitude and adulation of a prosperous 
people, a triumphal arch was erected on the bridge of Hadrian, 
on which the following distich was inscribed, wherein the lead- 


ing objects of Leo’s pursuits are with classic delicacy contrasted 
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with those of his predecessors, 











OLIM HABVIT CYPRIS SVA TEMPORA TEMPORA 
MAVORS | 
OLIM HABVIT SVA NVNC TEMPORA PALLAS 
HABET. 


and on another triumphal arch in a different situation, the fol- 
lowing lines appeared in conspicuous characters : 


VOTA DEVM LEO VT ABSOLVAS: HOMINVMOVE 
SECVNDES 
VIVE PIE VT SOLITVS VIVE DIV VT MERITVS. 


In these times, so propitious to literature, says P. Jovius, 
every thing conspired to the prosperity of Rome. Every thing 
wore the semblance of wealth and gaiety. Plenty poured her 
blessings on the inhabitants in rich profusion, and the seasons 
were unwontedly salubrious and productive. It seemed, says 
he, as if under the auspices of Leo X. the golden age was again 
restored. But this, alas! was a golden age divested of its inno- 
cency as well as its simplicity. 

When Giuliano de’ Medici, the brother of Leo X. was 
agreeably to the general voice, presented with the freedom of 
the city, public shews and rejoicings were ordained in honour 
of this event: and as a classic turn was uniformly given to the 
festivities of the times, a temporary theatre was erected near the 
capitol, and the Penulus of Plautus was successively exhibited 
for two days to a numerous and brilliant assemblage, with the 
most splendid decorations ; verses were publicly recited ; and 
every individual strove by his personal splendour and gaiety to 
second the wishes of the pontiff; who, in return for these ex- 
pensive testimonies of respect on the part of the citizens, 
diminished the duty on salt, and granted them various privi- 
leges and immunities. Hence in token of the general gratitude, 
a marble statue was erected in the capitol to the honour of 
Leo, with this inscription: ‘‘ Optimi liberalissimique principis 
memorize, S. P. Q. R.. 

Leo was particularly attentive to the regular administration 
Gf justice. He adopted wise and spirited measures to prevent 
the effects of those private feuds and family anjnosities, which 
FF 
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often involved the unoffending in their baneful consequences : 
and the assurance of personal security was scarcely a less 
powerful consideration than the certainty ef pecuniary ad- 
vantage to induce strangers to settle at Rome. On a general 
census held under his pontificate, the population of Rome 
amounted to 86000 persons. Buta very short period made a 
surprizing change in this particular. At the time P. Jovius 
composed his life of Leo X. he asserts that the number was by 
a recent census, found to be already reduced to 32000. 

The praise of munificence was that to which Leo most 
aspired. It was a maxim with him that those deserve not to be 
exalted to the rank of sovereigns who are unwilling te dispense 
the gifts of fortune with a liberal hand. Strangers and citizens 
indiscriminately shared his bounty :—the indifferent artist, the 
half-learned scholar, and the brainsick bard. Those who came 
to gaze at the splendour of his appearance in public, were fre- 
quently known to experience his unexpected generosity, when 
their mein or attire betrayed indigence ; and he is said daily to 
have replenished with gold a particular purse which was appro- 
priated to these casual acts of benevolence. 

While Leo with equal magnificence and profusion thus sup- 
ported the character of a sovereign prince, he was too prone to 
forget the gravity of the pontiff. He delighted in exposing to 
public ridicule those characteristic infirmities of some of his 
courtiers, which his own penetration easily discovered. For 
such a purpose, he appointed his secretary Tarrasconi director 
of his concerts, én office for which he was totally unfit, while he 
had the vanity to think himself eminently qualified for it; de- 
ferred in every question that respected music to his judgment, 
and suffered the wrists of his musicians to be bandaged, on 
Tarrasconi’s foolish suggestion, that they would thus touch 
their instruments with an additional elasticity, highly favour- 
able to the general effect. He flattered Baraballi, an unfortu- 
nate old man, of an honourable family of Gaieta, in the illusive 
fancy, that he was not only the first of poets, but absolutely ' 
another Petrarch. He encouraged him to aspire to the honour 
of a public coronation and triumph, in imitation of that bard. 
Am at length, on an appointed day, amidst an immense con- 
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course of spectators, among whom was Jovius, he caused the 
deluded poet; whose long white beard, and portly but ve- 
nerable form gave an interest to his appearance, to be mounted 
on an elephant, and conducted towards the capitol, attended 
with all the pomp, and decorated with the insignia of an an- 
vient triumph; himself alone, among so many thousands, 
unconscious of the ridiculousness of lris own situation. ‘The 
elephant terrified with the sound of musical instruments, and the 
glare of his own magnificent trappings, could not, we are told, 
be conducted beyond the bridge of Hadrian; and Varillas in- 
forms us, the indignant brute manifested his resentment in a 
way that had nearly proved fatal to the poct and many of his 
attendants. The particulars of this adventure were afterwards 
expressed in carved work, on the doors of one of the apartments 
of the papal palace. 

But these were venial aberrations from decorum in comparison 
with those excesses which Leo’s example sanctioned, or at 
which his indifference connived. The few who amidst this 
more than syren fascination, still retained any sense of decency, 
were constrained to blush on beholding ecclesiastics mingling 
without reserve, in every species of pleasurable dissipation. The 
younger cardinals especially, many of whom were junior 
branches of royal or illustrious houses, exulted in the free par- 
ticipation of indulgences to which the most sacred characters 
were no restraint. Rome frequently saw her court, with a mul- 
titude of attendants and an immense apparatus, accompany the 
supreme pontiff to partake of the sports of the field. Under the 
direction of the ingenious cardinal Bibiena, whose versatile 
talents appeared to equal advantage on serious, festive, or ludi- 
crous occasions, the spacious apartments of the Vatican were 
metamorphosed into theatres. The pontifical tables teemed with 
luxurious viands that realized the refinements of Apicius ; 
and particular seasons afforded a sanction to the freedoms and 
buffooneries of the ancient Saturnalia. Jovius acknowledges 
that Hadrian, a man of frugal character, could not examine 
without shuddering, the particulars of those enormous dis- 
bursements which marked the domestic establishment of his 
predecessor. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR ; 

The mind of man, however capable it may be of diving into 
the depths of science, or dwelling on the abstruse points of in- 
tellectual knowledge, always requires some relaxation from its 
severer studies. Our great care ought therefore to be, that this 
relaxation may unite with the pleasure it conveys as much of 
instruction as is possible, without destroying the proposed 
effect; and these qualities cannot be better combined, than in a 
good novel, By a good novel, I mean a picture of human life 
exhibited in the person of the hero or heroine of a tale, whose 
various faults or excellencies are so exhibited as to inspire us 
with a wish to imitate or avoid them; whilst at the same time 
the interest of the plot or the variety of characters introduced 
leads us imperceptibly on, and breaks in upon the monotony of 
mere moral instruction. ‘Thus as an infant is induced to 


swallow a salutary dose by the sweets of the vehicle in which it 
is offered, 


E da linganno sua vita riceve. 


So is the child of larger growth cheated as it were into a know- 
ledge of human life.. Of the class of “Tales” which answer 
precisely to this description, Fielding and Smollet may be con” 
sidered as the fathers. At one time the mind, diverted by the 
variety of situation in which Tom Jones is placed, receives 
with pleasure those lessons of prudence which the author inge- 
niously inculcates; and at another follows the wandering 


«Random ” through those scenes of low life with which it 
would otherwise have been totally unacquainted. Many 


authors of later date have, with different degrees of success, 
trod in the steps of these illustrious men; among them the 
fair sex have not been idle, and have attempted, nay, sometimes 
‘succeeded in tracing our paterns for and exhibitions of the 
dangers that surround the weaker part of society. 

We now use the word “‘ novel” in a more extensive significa- 
tion and include in it those various effusions of prolific brains, 
daily vented under the name of romances; considering them, 
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therefore, as a branch of novel-working, it may not be improper 
to give in this place some account of them. 

The romances of the earlier ages (although their machinery 
and instruments of terror differed, of course, according to the 
superstition of the times), perhaps, may not altogether impro- 
perly be classed with those of the present day. Europe once 
saw a time so fertile in them, that they required the satiric 
power of Cervantes to stop their encroachments, and the ad- 
ventures of the Knight of La Mancha smothered the raging 
flame ; but as a volcano after a great eruption, for some years 
ceases its terrors, and the: emits as fierce a flame, although in 
some different spot, so it was with regard to romauce, 
and England seems to be the existing crater from which those 
horrors are sent into the world. The fictions of the former 
ages were handled by the most able men, as is iudeed found by 
the pleasure with which we still peruse many of them; among 
our modern writers there are some that shine conspicuous, but 
particularly Mrs. Radcliffe. To a vivid imagination this lady 
joins the happy art of painting the most glowing landscapes in 
ihe chastest language ; her style seems to have attained that 
pitch beyond which a single stage would lead you into boni- 
bast. She describes with equal felicity the howlings of the 
midnight storm, or the earlier tranquillity of a sylvan scene ; 
and her instruments of terror, though sometimes tending to 
the frivolous, are managed with such dexterity, as to lead us 
with undiminished curiosity through her pages. She brings 
her figures forward to the view, and deserves the epithet some- 
where applied to a poet, that of a sculptor-novelist. 

Thus far I have placed novel writing in a favourable point of 
view, and have shown how far it may condutve to the joint 
instruction and amusement of mankind; it now remains for 
me to expose its darker sides; which, I am afraid is so very 
prevalent as to call loudly for a modern Cervantes. 

Ignorant of the difficulty of the undertaking, many authors 
of both sexes now wield the pen of romance. Who finding 
a certain set of (what they imagine to be) terror-striking inci- 
dents, in the shape of moving pannels, trap-doors, speaking 
ske'etons, and clanking chains, conceive they have nothing to 
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do but to string them on 4 flimsy plot, and their end is gained, 
But they forget that the pen of fiction ought to be guided by 
the hand of art—a happy union! so seldom effected now-a-davs, 
that the word ‘‘ Romance” in the title-page, is become almost 
invariably a pasport for nonsense. The mind, outstripping the 
talent of the author, must anticipate every event, nor can we 
fee) the least fear for a heroine (however deep be the dungeon, 
or however high the walls in which she is confined), when we 
may generally be certain that there is some hidden trap-door, 
by which she may escape from the former, or some ladder by 
which she may seek the latter, and be restored to the arms of 
her expectant lover. If this modern farrago served only to 
corrupt the taste of the present day, it would not perhaps call 
so loudly for the lash of criticism, but I am afraid the evil ex- 
tends to the morals of the age; and I am sure there is no 
boarding-school Miss, who devours the produce of a country 
circulating library, but would think herself perfectly justified 
in resisting the commands of an obdurate father, and throwing 
herself into the arms of his humble but amiable footman. 

This is, I believe, the first time I have ventured to step be- 
yond the confined limits of the university into the extensive 
range of the world ; not because the field of the former was ex- 


hausted, for I am sorry to say in these days, the husbandmen of 
folly 





fling 
The liberal handful, 


.to the satiric gleaner. But I am induced to extend my walk 
partly by a hint from a correspondent, and partly by the know- 
ledge, that a good cause though but weakly espoused, reflects 
honour on the champion. In this case, no small share of it 
would be my due, as certainly a more honourable cause cannot 
be found, than that in which we oppose a shield to a desperate 
blow impending over both taste and morality. 


D. 
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LITERARY REVIEW 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
For November, 1812. 


There is so little variety in these monthly spawnings of me- 
thodism, that, having before given a review of one number, we 
can hardly hope to interest our readers a second time; yet, 
our respect for the established church leads us to combat 
whatsoever is inimical to its interests ; and we are inclined to 
cousider methodism as the most formidable of its enemies. 
Deism may be subdued by time and circumstances ; the atheist 
may be taught repentance; but the fury of these religious bigots 
is never to be soitened. 

Cunning and stupidity are terms so opposite in themselves, 
that the union of them sounds like a solecism in language; one 
would think that the charge of knavery must at least exempt a 
man from that of folly, and in general, perhaps itis so; but the 
character of bigotry has the peculiar advantage of combining 
both extremes; the methodist is at once the must consummate 
knave and veriest fuol that policy could wish for. 

The confirmation of a charge, apparently so extravagant, may 
be found eveu in a work like this before us ; a work that cir- 
culates amongst many thousands of this people, and may there- 
fore be fairly taken as a standard of the rest. To this proof 
we now proceed, and shall make copious extracts for the benefit 
of our readers. 


He (Mr. Williams) was, from.a child, of an amiable disposition; meek, 
lowly, patient, affectionate, and dutiful to his parents, apt to learn, and 
very desirous to give them pleasure. The following is the substance of 
his own account of his experience, which was read at his admission 
into the church :— 

“ I trust I now appear before you, influenced by the love of Christ, 
willing to be found blameless in the ways of the Lord, and to become one 
of your company. From a child, I was the subject of serious impressions ; 
but though I was religiously educated, and had some partial views of the 
way of salvation, vet [lived many years without God in the world. Indeed, 
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I cannot remember the time when I imagined I could save myself, being 
aware that Jesus Christ was the only Saviour. But still it was an irksome 
subject for me to think of. I hoped for conversion at some future 
period; of which I formed, however, some dreadful ideas: but, as I grew 
in years, convictions increased; yet, when the point was urged more 
than ordinarily, I was apt to reason very perversely on the subject. I 
cannot de any thing to save myself, thought I; none but Jesus ean save 
me; but unless he draw, no one can come to him, therefore the matter 
rests with him. If it is appointed of him, it shall surely be effected. 
Thus I was at an awful distance from God, and so was I willing to remain. 
Yet the Lord did not suffer me to continue in that state. About two 
years ago, at aneighbouring village, a person lately brought under serious 
impressions, was relating some of the dealings of God with his seul, when 
I began to reflect on myself in a closer manner than I had done before ; 
and saw that there was a reality in religion beyond any thing I myself 
had experienced. I was weary at reflecting on the many privileges I had 
enjoyed, and which I had hitherto slighted. I thought what constant 
prayer had been made for me, and how others, younger than I, had fol- 
lowed the Lord. These reflections were fastened on my mind, and were 
scon increased, so that, from that time, religion engaged my attention in 
a great degrec. 


“ However, I now doubted whether these convictions were gennine. I 
could not think they were so, because I did not feel just as I had con- 
ceived I must, supposing a great deal of trouble awaited me, if I should 
be really convicted. I saw Christ was ready to save; but the idea occu# 
pied my mind, that I had not ptoperly applied to him. Thus I went on. 
Impressions increased; and much that I heard and read, tended to fester 
and strengthen my convictions. I now saw that I was one of the chief of 
sinners; that there was salvation in none but Christ; but I could not tell 
how to come to him. 

“ T searched Biography and Obituaries, to see if I could find my (any) 
trait in others corresponding with what I felt. In reading Dr. Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Manuductioad Ministcrium, I.found the third section very useful, where 
he describes the process of repentance. I carefully compared it with myself; 
and sometimes thought that what I had felt was not altogether delusive. I 
read ‘Maurice’s social Religion exemplified,’ solicitously examining every 
character, and thought I found something the same with what they were 
represented as feeling; particularly the case of one whom he name* 
Comely, who, after hearing the glorious news of redemption, says, ‘ I 
~ have renounced all vain confidence, and betake myself to the precious 
Redeemer, casting my poor perishing soul upon him.” From the tenor 
of these characters I noted, that the chief end of conviction of sin was 
to make a sinner really feel his need of Christ. NowthisI felt, that I stood 
in great need of him ; and also, that he was ready to save to the uttermost. 
Hence I came, and humbly cast my seul on the mercy of God in Christ 
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saying, Lord, thou hast saved others, save me likewise. All guilty as Lam, 
I would commit myself into thy kind arms: and thus I obtained some re- 
lief. From the beginning of these impressions I felt increasing earnest- 
ness in prayer, and paid greater attention to the word; what before 
seemed irksome, became now really pleasant. Thus I gradually found 
encouragement. Meanwhile, my desires after God have increased, and 
have not been entirely satiated, but I still pant after the fruition of more 
spiritual good. Since this commencement of the work of God in my 
soul, I have had more enlarged views, both of the wickedness of my 
heart and of the love of God: and though I have found many va- 
riations in the state of my mind, still 1 trust the Lord has begun his 
good work in my soul; and cannot express the joy I have sometimes 
experienced. 


It would be superfluous to make any remarks upon this ex- 
tract; it evidently shews the workings of a weak mind, dis- 
ordered by constant thought upon a subject which it could not 
unravel. The next specimen is of a very different nature. 


Mr. Editor, 

Being a constant reader of your useful magazine, and often observing 
many important hints given, I have taken the liberty to send you a few 
observations, which (as I am called to an office in the church of Christ) I 
am often obliged painfully to make. The first is, the great remissness 
there is in members of churches punctually to pay their Quarterly Sub- 
scriptions. Iam sorry to say, that some are two or three years in arrears! 
surely, they do not consider the importance of the ministerial character, 
and how needful it is that the labourer should punctually have his hire: 
and they would do well to consider, that there are many expences at- 
tending the carrying on the solemn worship of God, which, for the honour 
of religion, must be punctually paid :——many mconveniences therefore 
would be prevented, if those who take seats in the House of God, would 
be regular in paying for the same. Anotlier difficulty often arises from 
persons who have taken seats, and leave them, without giving notice to 
the officers, whereby a quarter, and sometimes half-a-year, elapses before 
it is known; and probably some tamily may, at the same time, be waiting 
to be accommodated with a pew. Surely, they would not do so in civil 
life; and will ye be less careful of the Lord’s House! Another great in- 
convenience often cccurs, from the conduct of persons who constantly go 
to places where the gospel is preached, and never give one farthing. How 
dq such think the minister is to be supported, and the expences paid? 
Transient hearers and members little think what aching hearts Deacons 
and Ministers often have, through their inattention, where hearers are 
few and expences heavy ; for they cannot see, without pain and grief, 
how much is wasted and spent in following the fashions aud customs of a 
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giddy world, and how reluctant persons are to give a trifle to onppest the 
Lerd’s worship and Ministers. 

Another remark I would make is,——It is much to. be wished that per- 
sons who write to Ministers would pay the postage; for many worthy 
ministers are poor, and have it not in their power to pay the postage of 
letters. Another difficulty I have often seen ministers brought into, by 
their publishing sermons, &c.; they have been encouraged by certain 
individuals, who promised much to help forward the work, and when it 
has come from the press, they have bought only one copy; so that the 
minister has brought a burden on himself, that he has hardly been able to 
support. . ¥ours. respectfully, 

A DEACON. 

This a tolerable specimen of the purity of these people. The 
art with which the cause of the ‘ Lord’s house’ is blended with 
the support of the minister, is sufficiently obvious. We shall 
give one extract from another article, which has the same end in 
view— 


What! says the worldly man, not save the surplus of well-earned gain, 
get what we lawfully can ; keep with care what we obtain with difficulty ; 
rise by honest industry, to wealth and independence; improve our cir- 
cumstances or our rank, by labour or sagacity ; make fortunes in lucrative 
situations, or secure pensions for the future from the profits of the pre- 
sent! All this may be just, may be expedient, may be laudable, when our 
prior obligations of duty, of humanity, of benevolence, as men, as Christ- 


ians, as masters, as friends, as citizens of the world at large, are faithfully 
discharged. 


Really we think the worldly man has some reason in his 
questions. He, who by honest industry has acquired a decent 
competence, has. surely a better right ‘to enjoy the fruit of his. 
labour, than the whining hypocrite, whose only oceupation, like 
the Fakirs of the East,.is to live in voluptuous idleness upon the 
hard-earned profits of his brethren. 


A brief Account of the last Hours of Mary Strong, who was admitted into 
the Holborn Sunday School, May 20, 1110, and died happy in the Lord 
on: July 24, 1812, aged 13. 

"Fhis child lived near St. James’s Square: but, notwithstanding the- 
distance, she was punctual in her attendance, shewing at the same time 
anxiety for improvement; and at the quarterly examination, about a week 
preceding her illness, her name was entered for the first, class. 

Her behaviour to her parents is worthy example. Her industry was 
great; appearing desirous of doing what she could for the benefit of the 
family, her mother gave her partly the care of a younger brother and 
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sister (who are also in the school) to whose clothes she always attended 
preparatory to the Sabbath, that they all might appear clean and decent. 
She was particularly careful of these children, that they said their 
prayers morning and evening, and watched over their conduct at home 
and abroad. 

However, it has pleased God, in his providence, to bereave this little 
family of so affectionate, and so dutiful a child. 

The parents informed the teacher of her indisposition, who, imme- 
diately (as is usual with them) visited her, and were happy to see her, 
‘though upon a bed of languishing, yet in a composed and resigned state of 
mind, which will appear from the following pious observations. We shall 
state themin the simplicity of her own words. On being asked by the 
Visitor “ Do you hnow me?” she answered, “ Yes;” and mentioncd his 
name- 

Visitor. How do you do? Child. In great pain, Sir. V. What an aw- 
ful thing sin is! Your pain and every other affliction, and death itself, are 
the effects of sin. C. But there is no paih in Heaven. V. True, there is 
‘None: for Heaven is the rest of God. Should you like to go there? 
C. Yes. V. Why shouldyou like to go there? C. Because they are all 
good people there, and Jesus Christ is there. V. All that go to Heaven 
are good while on earth; but, those who live and die in their sins cannot 
go there. Do you feel yourself a sinner? CC. Yes, Sir, I know I am. 
V. How do you know it? C. I have told stories and spoke bad words. 
[Here she was interrupted with great pain.] V. Your pains are very great. 
C. I am in great pain; but what did Jesus Christ suffer? and I must have 
suffered more, ifhe had not. V. Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, and by suffering in their place, he has completed the work, 
and now invites such to come to him; therefore we are to pray to him. 
C. I have prayed, and do pray. V. What do you pray for? C. For God 
to blessme. VV. Do you think it hard to be afflicted? C. It is what God 
pleases, and that is best. V. Were you disappointed in not going to Kil- 
burn Wells? C. Rather; but I was where God would have me to be. 
V. Do you love your school? C. Ah, yes Sir, I love my teachers, and 
should have liked to be in the first class. | Her mother, standing by, ob- 
served she should feel a great loss in losing her, the child took an occasion 
to address her brother in the most affecting manner, requesting him to be 
diligent and assist his mother, who then would not miss her. She, with 
holy resignation, expressed a desire to go to Heaven, if it were the will 
of God to take her. Conversation was then resumed by the Visitor.] 
Shall I read a chapter? C.If you please. V. Is there any one in parti- 
cular? C. I like them all in the Testament. That is a sweet part, ‘ The 
Woman of Samaria.’ V. Yes, it is; for we see the love of the Saviour to 
that sinner. He must needs go through Samaria, that he might meet with 
that woman ; so you were td be brought to the Holborn Sunday School, 
that he might meet you there. C. I am thankful; for it was there I 
learned all I know. [The Visitor then read the 8th of Romans, with 
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which she was very conversant and much pleased.] V. Shal! I go to 
prayer? C. If you please. [In this solemn engagement she joined, 
apparently with much fervour, clasping her hands together ; after which 
the Visitor took his farewell. This was on the Sabbath preceding her 
death; during which time, she observed to a friend, what a pity it 


was she did not take a ticket to go to the Chapel: she knew not what 
she lost. 


This surely needs no comment. We shall conclude this ar- 
ticle with a specimen of their poetry, which luckily sets all 
criticism at defiance. 


Unaided by Cecilian art, 

Sweet chorister, thy notes impart 
Sincere delight to me. 

Thy simple Octave entertains 

With all the mellow-flowing strains 
Of wild variety. 


« But silent thou, an useless toy, 
Till due precautions we employ, 
And hush the clam’rous throng ; 
In a devout position laid, 
As if t’ invoke celestial aid, 
Then swells thy charming song! 


“ So this weak frame, by ills oppress’d, 
To air and exercise address’d, 

How soon its languors fly ! 
The gales that wake thy tuneful pow’r 
My drooping faculties restore 

To strong activity. 


* So in a pensive mood and sad 
(For souls there are not always glad, 
Nor such unknown to me) 
Soft friendship charms the gloom away + 
Its soothing breath revives the play 
Of mental harmony. 


“< The faithful preacher lays to view 
The Christian system, pure and true, 
A toneless harp to me! 
Till vital breezes from above 
Make up the energies of love, 
Then sweet the melody ! 
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“ My harp, in concord let us dwell ; 

Thy magic shall the spleen dispel, 
And anxious cares remove ; 

Till all my tale of sorrow told, 

I change thee for a harp of gold, 
And join the choirs above !” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


= 
IMITATIONS. 
Garcilaso de la Vega. 








Where is the eye of radiance now, 
That turned so fondly once on me? 

Where is the lip, the polish’d brow, 
The form of matchless symmetry 1— 


And where the hand, so pure, so white, 
It mocked the lily’s boasted hue? 
And where the locks, that waving light, 
Around her snowy bosom flew ?— 


Dim is the eye, the lip is faded, 
And every grace of form is flown ; 
The bosom, that her ringlets shaded, 
Is now as cold as is my own. 


The dreary tomb, within its arms, 

Encloses all my Fanny’s charms, 

And, should her spirit r und it hover, 

"Twill meet the soul there of her lover ! 
S.RB. 


- 
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TO LAIS. 


Altered from the 5th Ode of the 1st Book of Horace. 


Quis multa gracies te puer in ros 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
Ad Pyrrham, 
- 


O say, where all-propitious Love 
Hallows with shade the deep alcove, 
Where roses all their sweets exhale 
And perfume ev’ry passing gale, 

What graceful boy, in these gay bow’rs, 
Profusely spends his languid hours ; 
Clasps to his heart its dearest treasure, 
And fondly tempts the roving pleasure ? 
For whom you let those tresses flow 
Along that cheek’s delicious glow, 

And all the charms of dress dispense 
In easy, artful negligence. 


Unhappy youth! these moments flown, 
Thy bonds of love the fates will sever; 

And she, who now is all thy own, 
Destroy thy dream of bliss for ever ! 


For, ah! thou can’st not see the art 
That lurks beneath that radiant eye ; 

And little dost thou know the heart 
That laughs at frequent perjury. 


Lais ! the breast which lately beat 
With ardent and tumultuous heat, 

Has now escaped from ev'ry pain, 

And gain’d its tranquil throb again ; 
Doom’d never more to feel the sigh, 
That speaks the pow’r of beauty’s eye ; 
Nor, with unceasing pain, to prove 
The pangs of unrequited love. 
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Taught to be cold, its hopes and fears 
Are buried in the lapse of years ; 
And, all its former passion dead, 
Its cares and pleasures both are fied. 





T. S. M. 





FUGITIVE PIECES. 


ODE TO MORNING. 
From Creswell’'s Life of Fracastorius. 


In blushing beams of soften’d light 
Aurora steals upon the sight, 

With chaste effulgence darts from far 
The splendours of her dewy car 
Cheer’d with the view, I bless the ray 
That mildly speaks returning day. 


Retire, ye gloomy shades, to spread 
Your brooding horrors o'er the dead ; 
Bane of my slumbers, spectres gaunt, 
Forbear my frighted couch to haunt : 
Phantoms of darkness, horrid dreams, 
Begone—for lo! fair morning beams. 


Emerging from the incumbent shade, 

Her lustre cheers the brilliant mead: — 
Haste, boy !—the tuneful lyre !—I long 
To meet the goddess with a song ; 

Haste ! while the Muse exerts her powers, 
And strew her smiling paths with flowers. 


The violet, charg’d with early sweets, 
Fair morn, thy cheerful presence greets ;_ 
The crocus lifts her saffron head, 

And blooming shrubs their odors shed. 
Ah! deign our incense to inhale, 

Borne on the gently-swelling gale. 
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When morning’s charms the song inspire, 

Be mine to wake the warbling lyre. 

Oh! waft ye breezes to her ear 

The mingled strains of praise and prayer— 

Bid her approve our faint essays, 

And teacl: the offer’d gift to please. 


For ah! thy beauties to pourtray, 

Fair mother of the infant day, 

What time in mildest splendours drest, 
Thy lucid form appears confest. 

Still must the admiring bard despair, 
Oh! nymph superiatively fair. 


Thy crimson cheeks a blush disclose 
More vivid than the opening rose ; 
Thy soft-waving locks unfold 

More lustre than the burnish’d gold ; 
Th’ envious stars their lights resign, 
And Luna’s beam is lost in thine. 


Mortals had lain, without thine aid, 
Ingulph’d in nights perpetual shade : 
The brightest colours, but display 
A lustre borrowed from thy ray, 
And every grace that art can boast 
Without thy genial help were lost. 


Fast bound in Lethe’s dull embrace, 
”.is thine the sluggard to release ; 

Thou wak’st to life the torpid mind 

To deathful slumbers else consign’d, 
And, pleas’d to share thy tranquil smile, 
Man, with new vigour, meets his toil. 


Betimes the sprightly trav’ llér wakes ; 
The sturdy ox his stall forsakes, 

Patient his sinewy neck to bow, 

And bear the yoke, and drag the plough ; 
His fleecy charge the shepherd leads 

To graze beneath the sylvan shades. 
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Says my doctor to we “If you'll only confine 
Your potations, good sir, to one bottle of wine, 


Lull’d in his fair-one’s gentle arms, 

The lover—if thy voice alarms ; 

If with regret the attractive couch 

He leaves, and blames thy near approac®, 
Still let him deem thy call unkind, 

And cast the “ ling’ring look behind.” 
His be the illusive joys of night ; 

My boast shall be the cheerful light. 
Give me to watch the orient ray, 

And hail the glad return of day ;— 

And long—oh! long, ye powers divine, 
May such reviving joys be mine. 


es 
EPIGRAM. 
From the Chronicle of August 13th, 1812. 





You will lengthen your days ;” so with some little strife 
I agreed to this plan, and by Jove! he said true: 

For I drank but one bottle all yesterday through, 

And a day half so dong I ne’er spent in my life. 





DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 








‘THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


October 29, Lord of the Manor; Taming of a Shrew. 


Nov. 


30, Virgin of the Sun ; Midas. 

31, Tempest; Love Laughs at Lock-smiths. 
2, Lord of the Manor; Valentine & Orson. 
3,' Barbarossa; Paul and Virginia. 

4, Lord of the Manor; Tom Thumb. 

5, Barbarossa; Midas. 

6, Lord of the Manor; Cheats of Scapin‘ 
Hu 
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7, Zara; Love Laughs, &c. 

9, Tempest; Oscar & Malvina. 

10, Earl of Essex; Farmer. 

11, Lore of the Manor; Raymond & Agnes. 

19, Douglas; Killing no Murder. 

13, Recruiting Officer; Midas. 

14, Douglas ; Turnpike Gate. 

16, Tempest; Bombastes Furioso; Quaker. — 
17, Alexander the Great; Portrait of Cervantes. 
18, Recruiting Officer; Hit or Migs. 

19, Douglas ; Turnpike Gate. 

20, Lord of the Manor; Love Law and Physic. 
21, Alexander the Great ; ib. 

23, Pizarro; ib. 

24, Alexander the Great; ib. 

25, Tempest ; ib. 


MR. BETTY. 

The admirers of this gentleman are, by this time, pretty well 
ashamed of their misplaced admiration; and, as is always the 
ease with the multitude, now fall into the opposite extreme ; as 
they before exalted him infinitely above his merits, they have 
now placed him as much below his level, equally wrong in their 


censure and their applause. 
The first requisites for an actor are, sownd understanding, 


a judgement to comprehend, and aspirit to execute. To these a 
countenance, stroug in expression, and_ flexible in every feature 
must be superadded; grace in form and manner are also re- 
quisite; though the absence of any one of these qualities may 
be atoned for, by a decided superiority in the other points al- 
ready mentioned. 

Now it is the misfortune ofMr. Betty not to ~— in any 
one qualification of an actor; his voice is, by nature, harsh in 
many of its tones, especially the upper, and he takes so little pains 
to attempt at just mtonation, that the ear is sure to be con- 
stantly offended, even when there is no natural defect. His 
figure is large and bloated, and though he certainly is graceful 
in his action as far its goes, yet it has little or no variety. He ap- 
pears to have learnt a certain number of graceful attitudes 


when a boy, and is unable to go beyond the instructions of his 
boyhood. 
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His countenance is full and round, the eyes light, and sleepy 
in the extreme ; his features seldom mark out’any expression 
strongly, and we doubt if either art or time can remedy this 
defect. 

On the great and most important point, understanding, he 
has still less claims to pre-eminence ; judging from his manner 
of delivery we-should think that a greater portion of what he 
is repeating is aperfect mystery to him; and even the choice of 
his parts does not speak much in favour of his anderstanding. 

It is wanecessary to enter into a minute criticism of his 
several performances ; nor should we have gone thus far, but that 
this gentleman has excited more than common’ ‘terest in the 
theatrical world. Yet, at the same time, we do think that 
many have underrated his talents; he will always be a useful 
acquisition to the stage, and we think may not be unjustly 
ranked next to Mr. C. Kemble. 

6. 


THE TEMPEST. 


This play has been again revived, but without much profit to 
the theatre, or pleasure to the public. Fashion has so long de- 
cided in favour of the wretched, garbled alteration, mde by 
Dryden and Davenant, that tere are uo hopes of secing the ge- 
nuine play upon the stage, and the present shadow of the ori- 
ginal can never succeed. 

Mr. Young did not do much in the part of Prospero: and, 
perhaps, after all, it is not a character that can be performed 
with effect. Prospero has little to interest ovr feelings. He is 
a man, without the feelings of a man; and is possessed of 
superhuman power, without any of that terrific character which 
might excite terror, and thus compensate for the#fiterest los. by 
the want of humanity. 

Mr. Young has conceded the old point of contest to his i ig- 
norant auditors, and is contented to purchase their appiause 
by soothing them iu error. |“ We allud» to the i:ac,— 


«FM all thy bones with aches; ake the roar.” 


In defiance of his better judgment, he pronounces aches as 2 
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monoyllable; but as the line evidently halted under this mutila- 
tion, he has been pleased to add an “and,” which certainly 
remedies the defect in the metre. The truth is, that Mr. Young 
has a sound understanding, and though he knows what is right, 
is not not willing to contend with the stupid obstinacy of his 
audience. 
We are almost ashamed to argue upon so simple a point, 
but so many still persist in this error, and are even countenanced 
in it by the drivelling critic of the Herald, we shall attempt to 








show them that they are wrong. First we shall appeal to. 


Shakspeare, who surely must have been a very tolerable judge 
in these matters ; and if the lines quoted cannot be reconciled 
to the laws of metre without pronouncing the word ‘aches’ as 


a dissyllable, we humbly conceive that Mr. Kemble is: justi- 
fied. : 


“ Aches contract and strain your supple joints.” 
Timon of Athens, act i. scene i. 


“ Their fears of strokes, their aches, losses.” 
Timon of Athens, act v. scene ii. 


“ Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet, 
“ That the sense aches at thee.——Would thou had ne’er been born !” 
Othello, act iv. scene ii. 


“ Or ling’ringly his lungs consumes 
“ Or meets with aches in his bones.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, act ii. 


“ Poverty, old age, and aches of all seasons 
“ Light on such heathenish guardians.” 


Massinger’s Guardian, act. i. scene i. 


“ A coming show’r your shooting corns presage, 
“ Old aches throbs, your hollow tooth will rage.” 


Swift. 


Examples of this kind might be multiplied through pages, 
but it really seems like jesting, and nothing but extreme ig- 


norance on the one side could justify our having extended them 
so far as we have done. 


Emery’s performance of Caliban was of the very first kind ; 
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it is almost impossible to conceive a more perfect delineation 
of the character. 

Miss Bolton, in Ariel, sported about with all the lightness of 
a sylph, and gave a reality to the character, which must be seen 
to be believed- Her simple and fascinating manners cast a 
charm over every part she plays; but in Ariel she surpassed 
herself; her performance united the elegance of a dancer, with 
the just action and delivery of the more finished actress. 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 


This revival has been highly productive to the theatre, vet 
we much question whether it would have been tolerated for a 
single week if it had been the production of a modern author ; 
but a London audience seems to be tied down to the principle 
of the Roman critic. 


Virtutem estimat aunis; 
Miraturque nihil nisi quod Libitiua sacravit. 


The plot is extremely feeble, and has the additional advan- 
tage of having been told over and over again in some hundreds 
of lady-novels; it has been varied in every possible shape, and 
a very moderate proficient in novel reading might tell the whole 
story after having seen the first scene. Nor is there any thing 
in the dialogue to make amends for the fecbleness of the plot ; 
wit or humour are quite out of the question. 

The piece is got up in a very’ creditable manner; Mathews, 
Liston, Jones, Fawcett, and Miss Bolton performed the prin- 
cipal characters. | 





LOVE, LAW AND PHYSIC. 

This little farce is the production of Mr. Kenny. It is in- 
ferior to his former writings, but is still very respectable, and 
though it will not add to his reputation, will hardly diminish it. 

The plot of this farce is very defective, ; it is vague, incon- 
clusive, and broken as it were, into a multitude of little inci- 
dents, which tend to no end whatever; for instance, much in- 
terest is excited by the lover endeavouring to get into his mis- 
tress’s house; he succeeds, after many stratagems, and comes 
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out again, in a few minutes as wise as he went in; the catas- 
trophe is not at all forwarded by this interview, and after all we 
find our attention has been excited by nothing. 

We witnessed Matthews’s performance with considerable 
pleasure, he was evidently sinking at one time, but he is now 
becoming used to the Covent-garden stage, and is rising rapidly 
to his proper situation. 

S. S, 








THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 





October 30, Castle of Andalusia ; Haw to Die for Love. 
31, Rivals; Of Age to-Morrow. 
Nov. 2, As you Like It; The Review. 

Honey Moon; Three and the Deuce, 
Lionel and Clarissa; Who’s the Dupe? 
All ithe Wrong ; Weathercock. 
She Wou’d and She Wou’d not; No Song no Supper. 
King Henry the Fourth; Matrimony. 
Castle of Andalusia ; Citizen. 

10, Beaux Stratagem ; How to die for Love. 

11, Maid of the Mill; Paunel. 

12, Honey Moon; Turn Out. 

13, Inconstant ; Beehive. 

14, Hamlet; Hit or Miss. 

16, Henry the Fourth; Pannel. 

17, Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; Matrimony. 

18, Hamlet; Prize. 

19, Lionel and Clarissa ; Mock Doctor. 

20, Sons of Erin; My Grandmother. 

21, Honey Moon; Netley Abbey. 

23, Confederacy ; Raising the Wind. 

24, Inconstant; Hit or Miss. 

25, Hamlet ; Mayor of Garratt. 


a 


MR. RAE. 


On Saturday, November 14, Mr. Rae, from the Theatre 
Royal Liverpool, made his first appearance at this theatre in 
the character of Hamlet. His reception was flattering in the 
extreme; and though we cannot pronounce it a finished per- 
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formance, it certainly possesses many claims to origmality. He 
has twice repeated the part and with increased effect. In the 
play scene he is second only to Kemble; and that gentleman 
having seceded from the stage we may safely pronounce Mr. Rae, 
next to Mr. Young, the best Hamlet of the present day. 

We cannot, however, but regret the want of variety in the 
performancess at this theatre; their company is great in every 
department; with performers like Elliston, Pope, Raymond, 
Rae, Dowton, Johnstone, Bannister, De Camp, Oxberry, Penson, 
Knight, Lovegrove, Wewitzer, Penley, Phillips, Pyne, Smith, 
Bellamy, Mrs. Davison, (late Miss Duncan), Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Dickons, Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. Bland, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Orger, and Miss Smith, their pieces 
might be cast with a strength hitherto unknown in London, _ 1 


SURRY THEATRE. 





Melvin has been performing at this theatre with tolerable 
success. His Michael (Adopted Child) is a chef d’euvre. Why 
do not Messrs. Russel and Grove appear oftener before the cur- 


tain? we think it would add greatly to the receipts of the 
theatre. 






. 
SANS PAREIL. 












This little theatre, under the management of Mr. Scot, “ gives 
promise of goodly season.” The pieces are arranged with a 
skill and taste which reflect no small credit on the writer 
(Miss Seot), If the Giroux’ consult their interest they will 


speak as little as possible. As dancers, they certainly are of 
the first cousequence to this theatre. 





OLYMPIC PAVILION. 






Astley is apparently a gre sufferer by the opening of Drury. 
The Olympic has not been very well attended; the fault cer- 
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tainly does not rest with the manager. Toa respectable com- 
pany, is addeda constant succession of novelty, that ‘ deserves,” 
though we cannot say ‘‘ commands success.” 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE-ROYAL EDINBURGH. 





+ ee 


Mr. CERBERUS. 

This Theatre still continues under the management of Mr. 
H. Siddons. Asan actor, his merits have been long known 
and appreciated in the metropolis; as a manager, the unprece- 
dented receipts of the theatre must convince him of the estima- 
tion in which we hold his talents. The performers, with very 
few exceptions, are of first-rate ability. Should this find a 
place in the INQuisiToR, I shall be tempted to send you a few 
remarks on the actors and their performances. 

BREVITAS. 

P. S. Would it not answer your purpose to have a publisher 
in Edinburgh? for I can assure you we have great difficulty in 
getting your work here. 





At the pressing solicitation of Mr. GROVE, we have in- 
serted the following letter from the Brighton Herald :— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Epiror; 


The garbled and er parte account which appeared in the Morning Herald 
some time since, relative to the benefit of Mr. Herring at my Theatre, I 
scarcely considered worthy my notice : an account equally incorrect con- 
cerning the benefit given to the Charity, I thought no more entitled to at- 
tention, and the calumnies and their authors would have, by me, been left 
to sink into that obscurity to which their insignificance must soon consign 
them, had not you, sir, in your paper’ of last Saturday, repeated in part 
those slanderous aspersions, which are calculated and apparently de- 
signed to injure me with the inhabitants of Brighton; nothing can be 
more unpleasant to me than the idea of intruding myself or my concerns 
on the notice of the public; but since thus urged, I feel myself impe- 


riously called upon to vindicate my character from the malicious ene 
of my detractors. 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 


SIR ; 

I labour under a species of distress which I fear will at length 
drive me utterly from that society in which I am most ambitious 
to appear: but I will give you a short sketch of my origin and 
present situation, by which you will be enabled to judge of my 
difficulties. 

My father was a farmer, of no great property, and with no 
other learning than he lad acquired at a charity-school: but | 
my mother being dead, and I an only child, he determined to 
give me that advantage, which he fancied would have made 
him happy,—viz. a learned education. I was sent to a country 
grammar-school, and from thence to the university, with a view 
of qualifying for holy orders. Here having but small allow- 
ance from my father, and being naturally of a timid and bash- 
ful disposition, I had no opportunity of rubbing off that native 
awkwardness, which is the fatal cause of all my unhappiness, 
aid which I now begin to fear can never be amended. The 
consciousness of this unhappy failing made me avoid society, 
and I became enamoured of a college life, particularly when I 
reflected that the uncouth manners of my father’s family, were 
little calculated to improve my oatward conduct: I therefore 
had resolved on living at the University and taking pupils, 
when two unexpected events greatly altered the posture of my 
affairs, viz.—my father’s death, and the arrival of an uncle from 
the Indies. 

My Uncle was but little affected, for he had been separated 
from his brother more than thirty years, and in that time he 
had acquired a fortune which he used to boast, would make a 
Nabob happy: in short he had brought over with him the 
sum of sixty thousand pounds, and upon this he built his hopes 
of never-ending happiness. While he was planning schemes of 
greatness and delight, whether the change of climate might af- 
fect him, or what other cause, I know aot, but he was snatched 
from all his dreams of joy by a short illness, of which he died, 
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leaving me heir to all his property. And now behold me, at 
the age of twenty-five, well stocked with latin, greek, and ma-: 
thematics, possessed of an ample fortune, but so awkward and 
unversed in every gentlemanlike accomplishment, that 1 am 
pointed at by all who see me, as the wealthy learned clown. 

I bave lately purchased an estate in the country, which 
abounds in what is called a fashionable neighbourhood : and 
when you reflect on my parentage and uncoush manners, you 
will hardly think how much my company is courted by the 
surrounding families, (especially by those who have marrigeable 
daughters); from these gentlemen I have received familiar calls 
and the most pressing invitations, and though I wished to ac- 
cept the offered friendship, I have repeatedly excused myself 
under the pretence of not being quite settled: for the truth is, 
that..when I have rode or walked with a full intention to return 
their several visits, my heart has failed me as I approached their 
gatcs, and I have frequently returned homeward, resolving to 
try again to-morrow. 

At length, however, I determined to conquer my timidity ; 
and three days ago accepted of an invitation to dine this day 
with one whose open easy manners left me no room to doubt a 
‘cordial welcome ;—sir Thomas Friendly, who lives about two 
miles distant, is a baronet with about five thousand pounds 
a-year estate, joining to that I purchased; he has two sons and 
five daughters, all grown up, and living with their mother and a 
maiden sister of sir Thomas’s, at Friendly-hall, dependant on 
their father. 

Conscious of my unpolished gait, I have for some time past 
taken private lessons of a professor who teaches ‘“ grown gen- 
elemen to dance ;” and though I at first found wonderous difh- 
culty in the art he taught, my knowledge of the mathematics 
was of prodigious use in teaching me the equilibrium of my 
body, and the due adjustment of the centre of gravity to the 
five positions. Having now acquired: the art of walking with- 
out tottering, and learnt to make a bow, I boldly§ventured to 
accept the baronet’s invitation to a family dinner, not doubting 

‘but my new acquirement would enable me to see the ladies 
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with tolerable intrepidity. But, alas! how vain are all the 
hopes of theory, when unsupported by habitual practice. 

As I approached the house, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears, 
lest I had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality: impressed 
with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson as my name was 
repeatedly announced by the several livery servants, who 
ushered me into the library, hardly knowing what or whom I 
saw: at my first entrance, | summoned all my fortitude, and 
made my new-learned bow to lady Friendly ; but unfortunately, 
in bringing back my left foot to the third position, I trod upon 
the gouty toe’ of poor sir Thomas, who had followed close at 
my heels to be the nomenclator of the family. The confusion. 
this occasioned in me, is hardly to be conceived, since none but 
bashful men can judge of my distress, and of that description 
the number I believe is small. The baronet’s politeness by de- 
grees dissipated my concern, and I was astonished to see how 
far good breeding could enable him to suppress his feelings, and 
appear vith perfect ease after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat of the 
young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off my reserve and 
sheepishness; ‘till, at length, I ventured to join in conversation, 
and even to start fresh subjects. The library being richly fur- 
nished with books in elegant bindings, I conceived sir Thomas 
to be a man of literature, and ventured to give my opinion con- 
cerning the several editions of the Greek classics, in which the 
baronet’s opinion exactly coincided with my own. To this sub- 
ject I was led by observing an edition of Xenophon in sixteen 
volumes, which (as I had never before heard of such a thing) 
greatly excited my curiosity, and I rose up to examine what it 
could be: sir Thomas saw what I was about, and (as I sup- 
posed) willing to save me trouble, rose to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to prevent him; and hastily laying 
my hand on thefirst volume, I pulled it forcibly,—but, lo! in. 
stead of books, a beard, which by leather and gilding had been 
made to look like so many volumes, came tumbling down, and 
unluckily pitched upon a wedgewood ink-stand on the table 
under it. In vain did sir Thomas assure me there was no harm; 
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I saw the ink streaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey car- 
pet, and scarcely knowing what I did, attempted to stop its 
progress with my cambric handkerchief. In the height of this 
confusion, we were informed that dinner wrs served up; and I 
with joy perceived that the bell, which at first had so alarmed 
my fears, was only the half-hour dinner bell. 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments to the 
dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and was 
desired to take my seat betwixt lady Friendly and her eldest 
daughter, at the table. Since the fall of the wooden Xenophon, 
my face had been continually burning like a fire-brand, and I 
was just beginning to recover myself and feel comfortably cool, 
when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. 
Havine set my plate of soup too near the edge of the table, in 
bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely complimented me on the 
pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents 
into my lap: in spite of an immediate supply of napkins to wipe 
the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were not 
stout enough to save me from the painful effects of the sudden 
fomentation, and for some minutes my legs and thighs seemed 
stewing in a boiling cauldron: but recollecting how sir Thomas 
had disguised his torture when I trod upon his toe, I firmly 
bore my pain in silence, and sat with my lower extremities 
parboiled, amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and 
servants. ‘ 

I will not relate the several blunders I made during the first 
course, or the distress occasioned by my being desired to carve 
a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood near me, spilling a 
butter-boat, and knocking down a salt-sellar,—rather let me 
hasten to the second course, where fresh disasters overwhelmed 
me quite. 





[To be concluded in our next.] 
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The Brighton Threatre, it is w«!l known seld«m or ever isa productive 
concern to the Manager, and 1 gave for it more, i ie!\eve, than has been 
usually given, an immense sum, added to which, the expences could not be 
computed at much less thau 1301. per week; those things considered, it 
will be seen that my expences were certain, my risk great, and that it was 
perfectly fair on my part, and only reasonable, that I should consider my 
own interest, in preference to being very unrious to ensure Mr. Herring a 
GREAT BENEFIT. I confess I gave him 15). for his night, rather to quiet 
the disturbance he raised among the audience, (to whom he unhand- 
somely and uncustomarily appealed,) than from a belief of his being 
fairly entitled to ene farthing of my money. Mr. Herring had as good a 
salary as any one in the theatre, and stood exactly the same chance for 
making a benefit as the most favoured performer; they certainly could 
not, from the shortness .of the season, have all what they reckoned the 
best nights, unless, indeed, they expected the theatre was to be kept opeu 
only for their benefits, regardless, whether or not, they totally ruined me ; 
besides, neither he nor any of them could with justice complain of their 
nights, as they all balloted for them, and I had no hand whatever in 
fixing them. Mr. Herring is too old an actor not to know that benefits 
are always uncertain and precarious, particularly at watering places, where, 
the salaries of the actors are, for this very reason, generally higher than at 
other towns. 


It is stated, with respect to the Charity, that neither the house, nor the 
services of the performers were mine to give, this is totally untruc, as I 
paid every performer of mine up to the day the theatre closed; conse- 
quently, with their services on that day, I could have got up any play 
pleased for my own remuneration, instead of giving it in aid of the 
charity. A very erroneous idea is also started, that the performers 
played at the solicitation of a gentleman of Brighton—this is a wilful | 
falsehood; those who played did so at my request, and in furtherance of 
the funds of the charity; that they did not all stay cannot be imputed as 
a fault to me. 

The reflections that have been made on me in this business of the 
charity, come, indeed, with very ill grace from those who, loud in my 
censure, seem only to have used me as a speaking trumpet, to sound the 
fame of their own good acting, and liberality of mind ; the town, I trust, wild 
properly appreciate the justice of our claims to their approbation; my 
chief care, while in Brighton, was, that the conduct of myself and my 
performers should be irreproachable, that mine and their just debts 
should be paid, and that a degree of respectabillity should eneircle the 
house, and les Gens du Theatre, and render beth worthy the patronage I had 
the good fortune to be honored with. It were here, perhaps, not out of 
plate te observe, that the benefit in aid of the charity, although not 
equal to what I should have been proud to have seen it, afforded some 
relief; I understand that the last totally failed. A plea of cruelty to 
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the Misses Dennett, in not granting them a second benefit, lias been set up 
against me ; how they could even ask or expect a second, after having had 
in the first above 1001. when many of my most industrious performers 


had only a quarter the sum, is a subject that speaks for itself, better than 
a volume written in answer to it. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Editor, I hear that some of the last 
season’s performers are endeavouring to amuse the town, under the plea 
of not having been sufficiently remunerated for their services, by a galli- 
maufry sort of exhibition, and accusing me ef want of liberality; in an- 
swer to that I shall conclude with observing, that I gave all the per- 
formers as good, or better salaries, than were ever paid inthe town ; and 
that the benefits have been as good, and, in many instances, much better 
than ever they were known at Brighton. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


GeorGE GROVE. 





THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The new play in rehearsal called The Renegade, is from the 
pen of Mr. Reynolds. It is altered from Dryden’s Don Sebas- 
tian. The scenery is said to exceed in splendour all the former 
efforts of this theatre. One of the principal performers in this 
piece, is an immense cataract, which, after much study, has 
been brought to perfection, and flows to a miracle. 


A new tragedy is in rehearsal at Drury-lane. Report says 
that Mr Coleridge is the author. 
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